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OPEN TO VISITORS? ASSESSING THE FED- 
ERAL EFFORT TO MINIMIZE THE SEQUES- 
TER’S IMPACT ON ACCESS TO OUR NA- 
TION’S CAPITAL AND NATIONAL TREAS- 
URES 


Tuesday, April 16, 2013, 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, the Hon. Darrell Issa [chair- 
man of the committee], presiding. 

Present: Representatives Issa, Mica, Jordan, Chaffetz, Walberg, 
Lankford, Amash, DesJarlais, Farenthold, Hastings, Woodall, Col- 
lins, Meadows, Bentivolio, Cummings, Maloney, Norton, Tierney, 
Connolly, Speier, Davis and Horsford. 

Staff Present: Molly Boyd, Majority Parliamentarian; Lawrence 
J. Brady, Majority Staff Director; Daniel Bucheli, Majority Assist- 
ant Clerk; Caitlin Carroll, Majority Deputy Press Secretary; Steve 
Castor, Majority General Counsel; Drew Colliatie, Majority Profes- 
sional Staff Member; John Cuaderes, Majority Deputy Staff Direc- 
tor; Adam P. Fromm, Majority Director of Member Services and 
Committee Operations; Linda Good, Majority Chief Clerk; Tyler 
Grimm, Majority Senior Professional Staff Member; Christopher 
Hixon, Majority Deputy Chief Counsel, Oversight; Michael R. IGko, 
Majority Staff Assistant; Mitchell S. Kominsky, Majority Counsel; 
Mark D. Marin, Majority Director of Oversight; Kristin L. Nelson, 
Majority Counsel; James Robertson, Majority Senior Professional 
Staff Member; Laura L. Rush; Majority Deputy Chief Clerk; Scott 
Schmidt, Majority Deputy Director of Digital Strategy; Matthew 
Tallmer, Majority Investigator; Peter Warren, Majority Legislative 
Policy Director; Sang H. Yi, Majority Professional Staff Member; 
Jaron Bourke, Minority Director of Administration; Krista Boyd, 
Minority Deputy Director of Legislation/Counsel; Susanne 
Sachsman Grooms, Minority Chief Counsel; Jennifer Hoffman, Mi- 
nority Press Secretary; Chris Knauer, Minority Senior Investigator; 
Adam Koshkin, Minority Research Assistant; Elisa LaNier, Minor- 
ity Deputy Clerk; Brian Quinn, Minority Counsel; Rory Sheehan, 
Minority New Media Press Secretary. 

Chairman IsSA. Before we begin, I think it fitting that we say a 
few words and express our condolences and our heartfelt sorrow for 
the events in Boston yesterday. Regardless of how it came to hap- 
pen, it was a terrible tragedy, and our prayers go out to the victims 
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and their families, and our thanks to the brave men and women 
who were first on the scene. 

America watched yet again an act of terror in horror yesterday 
at one of the icons of the American sports and recreational scene. 
We will not soon forget it, and I want to thank all of you for this 
moment of silence. 

[Pause.] 

Chairman ISSA. The committee will come to order. 

The Oversight Committee exists to fundamentally do two things 
and do them well. First, because Americans have a right to know 
that the money Washington takes from them is well spent, and sec- 
ond, America deserves an efficient, effective government that works 
for them. 

The oversight side of our committee’s responsibility is to protect 
these rights. Our solemn responsibility is to hold government ac- 
countable to taxpayers, because taxpayers have a right to know 
what they get from their government. Our job is to work tirelessly 
in partnership with citizen watchdogs to deliver the fact to the 
American people and bring genuine reform to the Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

With oversight comes reform, if it is done right. Today, we are 
continuing our oversight of, in fact, the first real down payment on 
reducing the size of government in my 12 plus years on the Hill. 
Sequestration is by definition the worst possible way to save 
money. Across the board cuts make no sense. 

However, as we now have come to know, within sequestration, 
within departments, sequestration is not across the board. You do 
not buy 2.4 percent less toilet paper. You do not turn lights on 2.4 
percent less bright. The truth is that agencies have had an obliga- 
tion to make decisions. The decisions, as we will see today and as 
we have seen in previous hearings, vary widely. 

Our initial discovery is that independent agencies not told by Of- 
fice of Management and Budget to ignore the impending sequestra- 
tion cuts for the most part have taken steps. Those steps have con- 
sistently meant sequestration was less onerous than it would other- 
wise be. However, within agencies that were held to make their 
cuts later rather than sooner, it appears as though there is a wide 
variety of decision process. It appears to me, at least, that politics 
of sequestration need to be ended and ended soon. 

Americans deserve to know that we in fact can reduce the size 
of government. We can make decisions that impact Americans less 
or not at all. As we will hear today, some made decisions that in 
fact mean a win-win, not the least of which is an example of simply 
shipping answers or mailing more efficiently. It seems like a small 
thing. But it is a small thing that came from the necessity to cut 
a budget. 

Having come from the private sector, these kinds of boom and 
bust occur within the economic cycle regularly. Almost every com- 
pany has a hot season and an off season, years that are better and 
years that, in fact, they need to be more efficient, times in which 
market share is being gained at all cost and times at which, within 
a given amount of market share, the stockholders would like you 
to make a little more profit. 
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This does not occur ordinarily within government. Perhaps for 
the first time since the end of World War II, our government is fac- 
ing a clamor from the stockholders, the American people, to make 
fundamental changes in how much we spend and to do it wisely. 
That is one of the reasons I think there was such a strong reaction 
to the White House canceling tours due to sequestration. There are 
many things that the White House could have canceled. There are 
many decisions they could have made. This one appears to be sym- 
bolic and political. 

Now, the fact is, something did have to be cut. Changes had to 
be made. And we will hear today, among others, from the Park 
Service, who has a great deal of control over Camp David and the 
White House, in addition to the monuments throughout Wash- 
ington, and of course, our beloved parks around the Country, in- 
cluding my personal favorite, Yellowstone. 

Director Jarvis has been very public about his perceptions and 
the effects of sequestration. In public statements, he has fed fears 
that trash will not be picked up, that bathrooms won’t be cleaned 
and that access roads to national parks won’t be plowed. However, 
there is an inconsistency in what Director Jarvis has said publicly 
and what the Park Service has told us when they briefed the com- 
mittee just last week. We hope to reconcile these differences, be- 
cause in fact, they are profound. 

The Budget Office representative from the Park Service told both 
Democratic and Republican committee staff that 99 percent of visi- 
tors will not even notice adjustments. I would notice if there were 
no toilet paper. I would notice if the road were unplowed. This is 
a far departure from Director Jarvis’ public statements prior to 
today. I am hoping we can clear up the ambiguity between his pre- 
vious statements and the briefings we received on a bipartisan 
basis from his staff. 

But it goes far beyond this. The fundamental question is, can we 
do better with less? In the case of the Park Service, in constant dol- 
lars, they still have 5 percent more money today than they had 
when President Obama took office. Yes, there were plus-ups for the 
period of time of the stimulus. But the truth is, when looking at 
their major budget, representing 80 percent of their total expendi- 
tures, in other words, the non-capital budget, we find that in con- 
stant dollars they have more money today than they had in 2008. 
And in 2008, quite frankly, Mr. Jarvis, the roads were plowed, the 
trash was taken out, and most of the time, there was toilet paper. 

Early this year, the committee sent letters to the Department of 
Interior asking just the kinds of questions that Congress needs to 
know, how can Congress help change the most difficult sequester 
cuts facing agencies like the Park Service instead of an across the 
board. To date, including today, we have still not received an an- 
swer to that question, meaning the Park Service has not asked us 
for any authority that would help reduce sequestration. We can 
only presume that their position is, we need all the money we have 
had, including the 5 percent increase in our operating budget since 
2008, or we will have to make these cuts. 

That does not make sense. There has to be a few percent better 
way to spend money. 
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We will also hear today from witnesses representing the National 
Archives and the Smithsonian. I understand they are not planning 
to furlough employees and have been far less vocal discussing the 
possibilities of public inconvenience caused by the sequester than 
the Park Service. At the end of the day, this hearing is about how 
we can best work together to ensure the American people are not 
adversely impacted by outcomes that can be avoided by planning, 
coordination and managing. 

With that, I recognize the ranking member for his opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I address the topic of today’s hearing, I want to take a 
moment to express our deepest sympathies to the victims of yester- 
day’s bombings at the Boston Marathon. As I did on the Floor yes- 
terday, yesterday was a holiday in Boston, Patriot’s Day. What was 
supposed to be a celebration turned into a horrible tragedy for 
these victims and for their families. Our thoughts and prayers are 
with them. 

Also I want to commend our first responders. Many of them are 
Federal Government employees. State employees, local employees, 
emergency medical teams, health care providers and especially the 
law enforcement officials at the local. State and Federal levels who 
no doubt will be working on this case in the days and weeks to 
come. As we all glued our eyes to the television sets, we heard over 
and over again of the many instances where so many Americans 
who were there were told to stay away, but they made decisions 
to go and help their neighbors. 

That is what America is all about. In our toughest times, we 
have a way of showing the best of ourselves. 

So that leads me to today’s hearing. To Mr. Ferriero, to Mr. Jar- 
vis and Mr. Clough, I am going to start off with the presumption 
that I trust you. I trust that you are in jobs that are very difficult, 
I trust that you did not come to these positions to do harm to the 
public, but to help the public a life that is well-seasoned, to have 
experiences that will live with them until they die. You do not walk 
into these offices that you hold trying to stop the public from hav- 
ing the kind of opportunities that they deserve. 

And I refuse to believe that. I just do not. All my dealings with 
public employees, and I have said it on the Floor of the House and 
I will say it again, most people who come to government service, 
that I know of, come because they have a commitment to lifting up 
the public, whether they be at NIH, whether they be in the Park 
Service, whether they be on our staffs. People on both sides some- 
times are sitting up until 3:00 and 4:00 o’clock in the morning, 
sending emails, looking over records. Why? Because they want to 
do something good for the public. 

And I believe that that is what you all are about. And I am beg- 
ging you, I would ask you, but I am begging you, to make that 
clear today. I do not know, we all make mistakes. We all have to 
sometimes change our plans. Sequestration I am sure has caused 
a lot to happen for all your folks. But from what I can see, you all 
started planning early, trying to make the right decisions. And in 
many instances, you are faced with situations where you cut, cut, 
cut. 
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But again, and I will say this over and over again, cuts have con- 
sequences. Duh. They have consequences. I do not care where they 
are. Unless you just got a pile of money that is just floating down 
from the sky, there are going to be some consequences. It is either 
going to hit you today or hit you later. It is going to be seen here 
or it is going to be seen there. It may not be felt right now, but 
it will be felt at some point. But they do have consequences. 

So there are two things. One, I trust you. I trust that you are 
trying to make the right decisions. I am not starting with the pre- 
sumption that you are trying to screw the public. I am not starting 
with that. Number two, I am assuming that you will show us what 
you did when you first heard about sequestration, the acts you took 
and tell us not just about what you are doing right now, but what 
you see up the road. This is a long road. The cuts are going to con- 
tinue. 

So we want, all of us want our constituents to be served well, as 
I know that you do. So today the committee is holding a second 
hearing on how Federal agencies are implementing massive across 
the board cuts imposed by sequestration. I fully support this hear- 
ing, because Congress needs to understand how these indiscrimi- 
nate cuts are negatively affecting our constituents. 

The committee has called three agencies to testify, the National 
Park Service, Smithsonian Institution and the National Archives 
and Records Administration. All three agencies have a significant 
presence here in Washington. And all three are suffering from the 
negative effects of sequestration. 

As I understand it, the National Park Service plans to furlough 
all 767 Park Police employees. It may continue its hiring freeze, 
which has left about 900 positions vacant. And it expects about 
three-fourths of its cuts to be taken from facility maintenance, vis- 
itor service, park protection and resource stewardship. 

Somebody has to pay. Something has to give. It may delay road 
openings, deploy fewer park patrols, obviously if you have to fur- 
lough people, there are going to be some folks who are not present. 
And close entire facilities, such as campgrounds and visitor centers. 

The Smithsonian may have to take similar measures, including 
reducing guard forces at its facilities. It may reduce or close certain 
exhibits, galleries or museum, and it may postpone maintenance 
and defer capital projects. It also may delay the opening of the new 
National Museum of African American History and Culture by cut- 
ting funds to hire critical staff. 

The National Archives also may have to eliminate exhibits and 
public programs, reduce hours for researchers and cut contracts to 
preserve paper and electronic records. It also may be forced to re- 
duce public access to records, including records sought by veterans 
and their families to verify eligibility for Federal benefits to which 
they are entitled. 

At our last hearing, we discussed how Speaker Boehner and the 
House Republicans insisted on these massive cuts in exchange for 
averting default on the national debt. They considered this a polit- 
ical victory. Today, although Republican leaders take credit for 
these cuts, they do not take responsibility for their negative effects. 

Some critics argue that the Federal agencies could avoid these 
negative consequences simply by transferring funds from different 
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accounts or by selectively cutting only certain programs. They even 
suggest that agencies might be making cuts unnecessarily to in- 
flate their negative impact for political reasons. 

As we learned in our previous hearing, however, Congress did 
not give agencies wide discretion to implement sequestration. Con- 
gress imposed these across the board cuts at every programmatic 
level and Congress has passed multiple restrictions to prevent 
agencies from transferring or pre-programming funds. 

Critics seem unable and unwilling to acknowledge this one sim- 
ple fact: these massive cuts do have consequences. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, serious negative and harmful con- 
sequences for the American people, anyone who blames the Presi- 
dent for closures and cutbacks in Washington, D.C., whether at the 
White House or at the three agencies here today, is either unfair 
or misinformed. 

I would like to put up some photos, if I may. These are pictures 
of office buildings right here in the Capitol. Republican leaders 
drastically cut funds for the Capitol Police this year. So office 
buildings throughout Congress have been forced to shut their 
doors. Lines for the general public now spiral into the street. I am 
sure almost every Congressional staffer in this room has been af- 
fected by this as well. 

Is this somehow the President’s fault? Of course it is not. Cuts 
have consequences. The sooner we recognize that, the sooner we 
can begin working with Federal agencies to protect them and the 
American public from these mindless, across the board cuts. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman IssA. I thank the gentleman. I would note that that 
picture could have been taken five years ago. It is not uncommon 
to have those kinds of lines at that point. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate what you just said. 
The picture was taken this morning. 

Chairman IssA. I have little doubt of that. 

Members may have seven days to submit opening statements or 
enter extraneous material into the record. We will now welcome 
our guests. The Honorable David Ferriero is the Archivist of the 
National Archives and Records Administration, and a returning 
guest. The Honorable Jonathan Jarvis is the Director of the Park 
Service, and again, returning. And Dr. Wayne Clough is the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution. Thank you all for your serv- 
ice. 

Pursuant to the committee rules, all witnesses will rise and be 
sworn. Please raise your right hands. 

Do you solemnly swear or affirm the testimony you will give will 
be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth? 

[Witnesses respond in the affirmative.] 

Chairman IssA. Let the record indicate all witnesses answered in 
the affirmative. 

As is the custom here on the Hill, your entire opening statements 
will be placed into the record. I would ask that you limit your open- 
ing statement, which some of you are bound to read, whether we 
ask you not to or not, or a summary thereof, but please try to stay 
as close to the lights in front of you. As now my retired predecessor 
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used to say, it is easy to remember, it is just like a street light. 
Yellow means go real fast so yo don’t end up on red. 

And with that, Mr. Ferriero. 

WITNESS STATEMENTS 

STATEMENT OF DAVID S. FERRIERO 

Mr. Ferriero. Let me begin by thanking both of your for ac- 
knowledging yesterday’s events. Having crossed that finish line 
seven times myself and had friends and relatives at the finish line, 
this was a very personal attack for me. 

Chairman ISSA. I notice you are not giving us your times, 
though. 

Mr. Ferriero. Good morning. Chairman Issa, Ranking Member 
Cummings and distinguished members of the committee. Thanks 
for inviting me to testify this morning on the impact of sequestra- 
tion on the National Archives and Records Administration. Our 
mission is to store, preserve and provide public access to the per- 
manently valuable records of the Federal Government. We provide 
agencies with records management services and temporary records 
storage. 

In total, NARA holds 33 million cubic feet of permanent and tem- 
porary records in more than 40 facilities across the United States, 
including the presidential libraries of 13 former presidents. NARA 
performs its mission through its workforce of approximately 3,300 
employees and an annual appropriated budget of $391 million. 

We serve the public by providing access to records that help 
Americans of all ages to better understand their history and their 
democracy, document the rights of citizens and allow Americans to 
hold their government accountable. Last year alone, NARA re- 
sponded to over 1 million requests from American veterans and 
their families seeking documentation of military service, which is 
necessary to qualify for health benefits, military burials and the re- 
placement of medals. 

We support government accountability by ensuring public access 
to records that document and explain government decisions. We 
publish the daily Federal Register, operate the National Declas- 
sification Center, and improve the administration of FOIA through 
the Office of Government Information Services. And although we 
care for billions of pages, we are perhaps best known for displaying 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. Over 3 million people visit NARA exhibits nationwide every 
year. 

Sequestration has reduced NARA’s budget to $371 million, or 
$19.7 million below the amounts provided in fiscal year 2013. All 
but $1 million of this reduction must come out of NARAs operating 
expense appropriations. Because sequestration occurred with only 
seven months remaining in fiscal year 2013, our sequestration 
amount is equivalent to a 7.7 percent reduction in available funds 
for the remainder of the fiscal year. Our primary objective for im- 
plementing sequestration cuts are to preserve the agency mission 
and to minimize disruptions in agency services to the public. We 
identified specific cuts to contracts, grants and other spending con- 
sistent with these principles. 
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Our plan relies in part on budgetary savings from an agency- 
wide hiring freeze. NARAs workforce has shrunk by 299 employees, 
or 8.5 percent of the workforce, since the hiring freeze was imple- 
mented in November of 2011. Sequestration has required that we 
reduce public hours at two of our largest facilities, the buildings in 
Washington, D.C. and College Park, Maryland. Research rooms in 
both facilities are normally open six days a week, from 9:00 to 5:00, 
with extended hours to 9:00 p.m. on Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays. Due to sequestration, NARA will no longer offer extended 
hours, but the research rooms will remain open from 9:00 to 5:00, 
Monday through Saturday, year around. 

The museum in Washington, D.C. has been impacted by seques- 
tration. In the past, NARA has extended public hours for the mu- 
seum until 7:00 p.m. from March 15th through Labor Day. Due to 
sequestration, NARA will no longer offer these extended hours, but 
the museum will remain open from 10:00 to 5:30, seven days a 
week, year around. 

We decided to reduce public hours after reviewing attendance 
data that showed extended hours were under-utilized by the public 
and that they extended beyond the visitor hours of comparable mu- 
seums and institutions. NARAs decision to reduce public hours in 
two facilities is only a small part of a much larger and detrimental 
impact of sequestration on NARAs mission and operations. 

Sequestration will require NARA to defer preservation actions 
necessary to protect low and moderate risk records from deteriora- 
tion and will delay efforts to conserve film, audio and other special 
media. We will also reduce spending on the Electronic Records Ar- 
chive and will not be able to address concerns raised by ERA users 
and other Federal agencies and by NARAs Inspector General. 

We will reduce spending on maintenance of 17 buildings that 
NARA owns and will defer all building repairs except where nec- 
essary to protect the safety of building occupants, visitors and the 
records we hold in trust. 

NARA has prepared a responsible plan that implements fiscal 
2013 sequestration cuts in a way that preserves the agency mission 
and minimizes the impact on the public to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. Much as NARAs sequestration cuts have heen taken from ad- 
ministrative and support functions, however, sequestration imposes 
significant budget reductions on NARA that cannot be fully imple- 
mented without some noticeable impact on service to the public. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. I look for- 
ward to continuing the discussion with you and members of the 
committee. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Ferriero follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID S. FERRIERO 


ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 
BEFORE THE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND GOVERNMENT REFORM 

“OPEN TO VISITORS? ASSESSING THE FEDERAL EFFORT TO MINIMIZE THE 
SEQUESTER’S IMPACT ON ACCESS TO OUR NATION’S CAPITAL AND 
NATIONAL TREASURES’’ 

APRIL 16, 2013 


Good rooming Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings, and Distinguished Members of the 
Committee; thank you for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss the impact of 
sequestration on the National Archives and Records Administration (NARA), our mission, and 
the services we provide to the public. 

NARA MISSION 

NARA’s mission is to store, preserve, and provide public access to the permanently 
valuable records of the Federal government. NARA works with other agencies to help them 
manage their records from the time the records are created until they are either disposed of or 
transferred to NARA’s ownership. NARA also provides temporary storage of other agencies’ 
records on a fee-for-service basis. Once permanent records are transferred into NARA’s legal 
custody, NARA stores and preserves the documents so that the public may discover, access, and 
use our records in perpetuity, NARA provides public access to our records through research 
rooms located across the country, mail and email correspondence, private sector partners, and 
on-line, at archives.gov and through various social media outlets, 

NARA provides records management services, stores temporary records, and archives 
permanently valuable records from all three branches of Government. In total, NARA holds 
33 million cubic feet of permanent and temporary records in more than 40 facilities across the 
United States, including the Presidential Libraries of 13 former Presidents. NARA performs its 
mission through its workforce of approximately 3,300 employees (2,600 of whom are full-time, 
permanent employees) and an annual appropriated budget of $391 million. In fiscal year (FY) 
2012, NARA received over 1.3 million written and in-person requests for records and nearly 
5 1 million visitors accessed NARA websites to view Government records posted on-line and to 
learn more about the National Archives. 

NARA CITIZEN SERVICES 

NARA delivers service directly to the public by providing access to historical 
Government records that document the rights of citizens, allow Americans to hold their 
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government accountable, and help Americans to better understand their history and their 
Democracy. 

NARA is a vital resource for citizens who need Government records to establish their 
identities, protect their rights, and access government benefits. In FY 2012, NARA responded to 
over 1 . 1 million requests from American veterans and their families, seeking documentation of 
military service necessary to qualify for health benefits and appropriate burials, and to replace 
lost medals and awards. NARA also holds vast stores of immigration and naturalization records, 
which Americans routinely request so that they can prove their citizenship or research their 
ancestry. 

NARA supports Government accountability by preserving and ensuring continued public 
access to historical records that document and explain Government decisions. NARA supports 
public involvement in Government decision-making by publishing the daily Federal Register, 
which informs citizens of proposed regulations, public hearings and meetings, and grant 
opportunities. NARA expands public access to Government records by providing for the 
appropriate declassification of classified national security information at the National 
Declassification Center, and by improving the administration of the Freedom of Information Act 
through the Office of Government Information Services. 

NARA also provides citizens with opportunities to learn more about American history 
and Government records through its nationwide program of education, outreach, and exhibits, 
NARA facilities and exhibits serve as platforms for public programs and educational activities 
that engage the public in learning about Democracy and American government. NARA operates 
museums and exhibit spaces at each of the 13 Presidential Libraries; at archival facilities in New 
York, NY, Atlanta, GA, and Kansas City, MO; and the flagship National Archives Experience 
museum in Washington, DC, which displays the original Declaration of Independence, United 
States Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, Over three million people visited NARA exhibits 
nationwide in FY 2012, and an additional 680,000 people attended NARA educational and 
public programs. 

NARA BUDGET 

NARA receives Congressional funding in four discretionary appropriations, which 
totaled $391 million in FY 2013 before sequestration. All four appropriations are subject to 
sequestration under section 25 1 A of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985 (BBEDCA), as amended. Each NARA appropriation is treated as a unique “program, 
project, or activity” (PPA), the level at which sequestration is applied, with no further 
subdivision. 

NARA receives additional funds directly from the public, through the National Archives 
Trust Fund and the National Archives Gift Fund, which are exempt from sequestration, with the 
exception of administrative expenses in the National Archives Trust Fund, which are subject to 
sequestration. Also, the Records Center Revolving Fund is not subject to sequestration. 
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Sequestration has reduced NARA’s budget by $19.7 million below the amounts provided 
intheFY 2013 appropriation. Sequestration has reduced NARA’s appropriated budget to 
$371 million, which includes $354 million fortheNARA Operating Expenses appropriation, 
$3.9 million for the independent Office of Inspector General, $8.6 million for Repairs and 
Restoration of NARA-owned Federal buildings, and $4.7 million for the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission (NHPRC) Grants Program appropriation. Sequestration 
has reduced NARA’s Trust Fund budget by an additional $5 1 thousand. The impact of 
sequestration on each NARA account is listed in the chart below. 

NARA FY 2013 SEQUESTRATION AMOUNTS 

In Millions of Dollars 



FY2013 Full- 
Year CR (Pre- 
Sequestration) 

Sequester 

Amount 

Resulting 
Budget Auth. 

Operating Expenses 

$ 372.553 

$ 18.779 

$353,774 

Office of Inspector General 

4.092 

0,206 

3.886 

NHPRC Grants Program 

4.990 

0.252 

4.738 

Repairs and Restoration 

9.082 

0.458 

8.624 

Total, NARA Appropriations 

$390,717 

$ 19.695 

$371,022 


Sequestration has had a larger impact on NARA’s budget than these numbers reveal. By the 
time sequestration was implemented on March 1, NARA had already obligated $138 million of 
its appropriations, leavingjust $233 million available for the remainder of FY 2013. Because the 
sequestration occurred with only seven months remaining in FY 2013, NARA’s $19.7 million 
sequestration amount is equivalent to a 7.7 percent reduction in available funds for the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

NARA SEQUESTRATION PLANNING 

NARA’s primary objectives for implementing sequestration cuts are to preserve the 
agency mission and to minimize disruptions in agency services to the public, NARA has 
identified $19.7 million in specific cuts to contracts, grants, and other spending that are 
consistent with these principles. Much of NARA’s sequestration savings will come from 
deferring work on longer-term goals in order to focus on more immediate needs, primarily 
maintaining service to the public. NARA will delay or reduce investments in information 
technology, defer the preservation of some records, and reduce maintenance of NARA-owned 
facilities to the minimum necessary to preserve health and safety. 

NARA’s sequestration plan relies in part on budgetary savings from an agency-wide 
hiring freeze. The hiring freeze was essential to meeting the spending cuts required by 
sequestration, since 90 percent of NARA’s budget provides for people and the relatively fixed 
costs of buildings and information technology. NARA has permitted a limited number of new 
hires, but only for positions that are critical to meet customer requirements. As a result, NARA’s 
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workforce has shrunk by 299 employees (including those paid for from non-appropriated funds), 
or 8.5 percent of the workforce, since the hiring freeze was implemented in November 2011, 

NARA has taken a number of additional steps to reduce spending in areas that do not 
directly impact mission fulfillment and public services. NARA has carefully reviewed the office 
space and motor vehicles that it rents from the General Services Administration (GSA) and has 
cancelled two small leases and returned 10 motor vehicles (14 percent of the NARA fleet) to 
GSA. NARA has reduced travel budgets to a level that is 41 percent below FY 2010 travel 
spending, cancelled all non-mission essential conferences, and prohibited future travel except 
where it is the most cost-effective way to maintain critical operations under sequestration. 

NARA has also dramatically reduced employee payments for recruitment, retention, and 
relocation incentives and, as of March 1, NARA will not provide discretionary monetary awards 
to employees, except where legally required. 

Sequestration has also required that NARA reduce public hours in its two largest 
facilities, the National Archives buildings in Washington, DC, and College Park, MD. NARA 
public research rooms at both facilities are normally open for the public to research Government 
records six days a week from 9 AM to 5 PM, with extended hours from 5 PM to 9 PM on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Due to sequestration, NARA will no longer offer 
extended hours, NARA public research rooms will remain open to the public from 9 AM to 5 
PM, Monday through Saturday, year round. 

NARA’s public exhibit space at the National Archives at Washington, DC, has also been 
impacted by sequestration. The National Archives Experience (NAE) museum is open to the 
public from 10 AM to 5:30 PM seven days a week. In the past, NARA has extended public 
hours until 7 PM from March 15 through Labor Day. Due to sequestration, NARA will no 
longer offer these extended hours. NARA’s museum will remain open to the public from 10 AM 
to 5:30 PM, seven days a week, year round. 

These are not decisions that NARA made lightly. NARA began sequestration planning 
by conducting a detailed review of all contracts and other spending items to find opportunities to 
reduce, delay, and cut spending while preserving NARA’s mission and services to the public. 
NARA leadership considered all viable options and only considered reductions in public hours 
after all alternatives had been exhausted, NARA decided to reduce public hours after reviewing 
attendance data that showed the extended hours were underutilized by the public and that they 
extended beyond the visitor hours of comparable museums and institutions. 

NARA records of hourly visitors to its Washington, DC, and College Park, MD facilities 
showed that attendance at NARA research rooms and exhibits declines significantly after 5 PM. 
Every day, N ARA staff walk-through public research rooms every hour, on the half hour, and 
count the number of researchers present at that time. For all of FY 2012, NARA recorded an 
average of 92 researchers per hour in its research rooms in Washington, DC, and College Park, 
MD, facilities between 9 AM and 5 PM, including Saturdays. On the days that NARA is open 
until 9 PM, NARA averaged only 35 researchers per hour between 5 PM and 9 PM and, by 
8:30 PM, NARA averaged just 15 researchers in total at both facilities. 
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NARA counts public visits to its Washington, DC museum by counting visitors as they 
enter the building. During the months that the NAE museum offers extended hours (March 1 5 
through Labor Day), NARA receives an average of 427 visitors per hour, from 10 AM to 5 PM. 
Museum visitorship drops off dramatically after 5 PM, trailing off to an average of only 1 5 1 
visitors per hour after 6 PM. In FY 2012, over 1 million people visited NARA’s NAE museum, 
and more than 91 percent arrived between 10 AM and 5 PM. 

NARA also compared its public hours for the NAE museum to visitor hours at other, 
comparable museums and institutions. NARA looked at 20 other public and private museums 
located on and around the National Mall, Only five museums listed daily operating hours that 
extended beyond 5:30 PM, including extended “Summer hours”. Only three of the identified 
public museums will stay open more hours per week than the 52.5 hours that NARA’s museum 
will be open to the public each week under sequestration. 

The reductions in hours at NARA’s NAE museum and at public research rooms in 
Washington, DC, and College Park, MD are difficult but necessary to continue agency 
operations with the reduced funding levels of sequestration, NARA considered these reductions 
as part of a comprehensive and deliberate review of all agency spending, NARA’s decision to 
reduce evening hours at these locations was based on data and analysis that indicated that the 
extended hours were being underutilized by the public and exceeded the visitor hours of 
comparable institutions. Despite reducing hours, NARA research rooms will remain open from 
9 AM to 5 PM six days a week, NARA’s NAE museum in Washington, DC, including public 
exhibition of the Declaration of Independence, the U.S, Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, will 
remain open to the public from 10 AM to 5:30 PM, seven days a week, even under sequestration, 

NARA’s decision to reduce public hours at two facilities will have an impact on the 
public, but it is only a small part of a much larger and more detrimental impact of sequestration 
on NARA’s long-term mission and operations. Sequestration will require NARA to defer 
preservation actions necessary to protect low- and moderate-risk records from deterioration and 
will delay efforts to conserve historically significant Government records on film, audio, or other 
special media. NARA will also reduce spending on the Federal government’s primary tool for 
preserving electronic records, the Electronic Records Archives (ERA) information system, and 
will not be able to address concerns raised by ERA users in other Federal agencies and by 
NARA’s Inspector General. NARA will reduce spending on maintenance of the 17 buildings 
that NARA owns and will defer all building repairs except where necessary to protect the safety 
of building occupants, public visitors, and the records housed in NARA facilities. 

CLOSING STATEMENT 

NARA has prepared a responsible plan that implements FY 2013 sequestration cuts in a 
way that preserves the agency mission and minimizes the impact on the public to the greatest 
possible extent. Much of NARA’s sequestration cuts have been taken from administrative and 
support functions. Flowever, sequestration imposes significant budget reductions on NARA that 
cannot be fully implemented without some noticeable impacts on service to the public. 
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The sequestration impacts presented today are minor compared to the actions NARA will 
have to take if reductions continue into FY 2014 and tuture years. NARA planned for 
sequestration for months prior to its implementation, but found few viable options for reducing 
spending beyond the $19.7 million in required cuts. Before the American Taxpayer Relief Act 
(P.L. 1 12-240) reduced the FY 2013 sequestration amount, NARA was expecting sequestration 
to reduce the agency budget by more than $30 million. NARA could not withstand a budget cut 
of this magnitude in FY 2014 without making more dramatic reductions in the services it 
provides to the public. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal statement. I look forward to continuing this 
discussion with you and the Members of the Committee. 
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Chairman ISSA. Thank you, I do too. 

Before we begin questions of Director Jarvis, I want to note, this 
committee sent you on March 27th a request for documents. The 
committee is used to receiving documents in a timely fashion. Our 
request for documents from the National Park Service on how you 
were managing sequestration, the date to respond was April 10th, 
2013, and no written official response has been received. 

When it became clear the Park Service was not going to meet its 
deadline, committee staff posed just five simple questions to your 
legislative affairs representative. We will place them on the board. 
They really are pretty simple to answer. The questions were com- 
pletely ignored for two days, until an in-person staff briefing on 
April 12th. At that briefing, the congressional affairs representa- 
tive attempted to provide vague answers to the questions, and 
when pressed by staff, promised email answers to these questions. 
Four days later, we still have not received answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Director Jarvis, although I will permit you to testify, your lack 
of transparency and frankly, your obstruction as to the internal ac- 
tivities of the Park Service relative to sequestration, is troubling. 
We put deadlines that were reasonable and attainable, and for rea- 
sons we cannot understand, you have deliberately thwarted our 
oversight. 

Last Congress, getting answers from the DOT after repeatedly re- 
questing them was like pulling teeth. This is an unacceptable pat- 
tern of behavior. Director Jarvis, we already have your written 
statement in the record. As we on the dais have had an opportunity 
to read it, instead, we ask you to summarize your testimony and 
to use all or part of your five minutes to answer these five simple 
questions. 

When did the Department and National Park Service begin col- 
lecting information responsive to the Chairman’s letter? How many 
staff does the Department of Interior or National Park Service are 
involved in search for responsive materials? Who are the individ- 
uals at the Department and/or the National Park Service con- 
ducting the search? 

What search items are being used to find responsive materials? 
How many responsive documents have you identified so far? 

I don’t believe these are unreasonable questions, considering you 
have not been able to deliver us any responsive documents. I ask 
you to at least answer the questions, and you have staff behind you 
that we know know it, about why you are here at a hearing testi- 
fying on clear inconsistencies between your own staffs briefing and 
your public statements. This is not a surprise to you. 

I might note as you begin your testimony that a little over 400 
parks received this one-page questionnaire. It simply asked for sim- 
ple numbers, and then a comment line. It was a pretty good idea, 
a one-page question to 400 plus of your superintendents to get a 
basic idea where they thought there were savings and perhaps col- 
late them. 

I don’t have any question that they are all sitting on one desk 
in your offices. I also have a whistleblower who tells me that in 
some of these documents they said, we have no problem, we can 
do it, we will not have to be absent toilet paper. We had a right 
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to see these documents before you came. We had a right to know, 
the American people had a right to know, that over 400 different 
parks and monuments had differing problems, differing opinions on 
what they could do to save money. We were denied that, and we 
know they are sitting on a desk, they are assembled and they sim- 
ply were not delivered to this committee. 

It is your right to collect documents and look at them. It is not 
your right to provide delay. And when you look at 400 pieces of 
paper, the time necessary would be less for your staff than it took 
you to get over here this morning. 

With that, you are recognized for your opening statement. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard, please? 

Chairman IssA. Of course. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you. 

Let me say that, Mr. Jarvis, I certainly agree with the Chairman 
with regard to any kind of effort and failure to provide us with the 
information that we request. I have said many times that I believe 
that this committee should be operated almost like a Federal court, 
with high standards and fairness. 

I am concerned, too, that we have not gotten this information. I 
agree with the chairman that the five questions that were just list- 
ed, you need to answer. I would also, I am concerned that requests 
were made for information which, I don’t know what kind of dif- 
ficulty you all ran into, but it is my understanding from staff that 
your folks said that they were gathering the information, or had 
gotten the information together, but that general counsel had to go 
through it. I think you need to make it clear, we have to move for- 
ward, Mr. Jarvis. 

I think it is so important that we maintain the trust that I 
talked about a little bit earlier. Whenever there is a lack of trust, 
relationships fail. I don’t care what kind of a relationship it is. I 
note from Chairman Issa’s letter of March 27th, he noted these 
other things that he was concerned about, he wanted a list of 
names and titles of individuals at NFS who submitted, solicited, 
collected or evaluated proposals related to the NFS’s budget modi- 
fication resulting from sequestration. He wanted all documents 
that refer to or instruct the National Fark Service on the process 
which proposals for budget modifications are to be handled at NFS 
due to sequestration. He wanted all copies of each budget modifica- 
tion and how they were solicited and evaluated, and he wanted all 
documents and communications, including handwritten notes refer- 
ring to it, relating to the National Fark Service plans to budget ad- 
justments under sequestration. 

I do not think that those requests are unreasonable. I know the 
chairman has said that he wants you to limit your response to the 
five minutes, and Mr. Chairman, I would ask that if it need be, 
given two extra minutes or three extra minutes to address this. 
This is very serious, Mr. Jarvis. As I said from the very beginning, 
I trust you guys. I trust that you are doing the right thing for the 
public. 

But you have to make sure that there is the greatest degree of 
transparency. If counsel, your lawyers are going through the pa- 
pers, sometimes lawyers have to work late, they have to bend over 
backwards to get it done. But we have to move forward. 
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So Mr. Chairman, again I would ask that if he needs a few min- 
utes to answer your concerns, I would appreciate it. Thank you. 

Chairman IssA. With the indulgence of the other witnesses, and 
without objection, so ordered. Please continue. 

STATEMENT OF JONATHAN A. JARVIS 

Mr. Jarvis. Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to talk 
about sequestration within the National Park Service. 

I will summarize my opening remarks so that we can get to the 
questions. The sequestration really required the Park Service to re- 
duce its spending by $153 million, of which $113 million was taken 
directly from the National Park Service operational account. The 
remaining $40 million kind of came from projects and grants. 

I think the key point here is that the National Park Service’s 
budget is park by park, so that the 5 percent sequestration was ap- 
plied at each individual park and program. 

Over the last three years, we have been on a slight decline. So 
we began our planning exercise for this sequestration actually in 
the middle of 2012. We instructed every park, every program and 
every organization to really develop a financial model to handle 
what we thought would be a very tough coming fiscal year in 2013. 
We asked them to leave vacant positions unfilled, plan for fewer 
seasonal hires, and reduce short-term spending. We applied that 
strategy across the entire organization, preparing for fiscal year 
2013. 

When it appeared that sequestration was going to occur, I imple- 
mented a hiring freeze on all permanent positions that resulted in 
1,300 positions that remain vacant. We are holding 900 of those to 
remain vacant through the rest of the fiscal year. That resulted in 
about $43 million in savings in 2013. 

I instructed them next to eliminate spending on travel, overtime, 
supplies and materials and contracts. We have had strict travel 
controls in place since 2003. That resulted in an additional savings. 
I can give you those numbers. 

Those that were unable to meet their sequestration targets after 
that were then asked to reduce the numbers of seasonals, to extend 
furloughs, to subject to furloughs. And lastly, that if they can’t 
meet their sequestration targets by then, they needed to look at 
furloughing permanent employees, all of them for the same amount 
of time. 

As a result of all of these I think very conservative efforts, the 
only part of our organization that is going to result in actual fur- 
loughs of permanent employees is the U.S. Park Police, because 
they are predominantly a salary, non-grant, non-construction side 
of our house. 

These reductions definitely are having impact. Reduced hours of 
operations, later and delayed road openings, fewer programs and 
fewer services, every park and activity will have some kind of im- 
pact. We think those impacts will accumulate over time. 

So actually, I think we have approached this very conservatively. 
We do not want to impact the public, so our focus has been prin- 
cipally on the shoulder seasons of our national parks. Keep in mind 
the sequestration came mid-year and we are going into our peak 
season. So what we had to do is to reduce the hours and operations 
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around the edges of the prime season, so that the principal visitors 
would not be impacted during our prime summer season as well. 

We gave each individual park the opportunity to make choices 
about how they could implement it, and then we reviewed all of 
those products that you saw, Mr. Chairman, back at the Wash- 
ington level to ensure there was consistency in how it was applied 
across the system and to make sure that the numbers that they 
were providing actually made sense for the Service. 

Let me just say one thing, in light of the very, very tragic attack 
in Boston yesterday. As you well know, the National Park Service 
through its Park Police and our other law enforcement organiza- 
tions participate in the Joint Terrorism Task Force. I can assure 
you that these sequestration impacts are not compromising our re- 
sponsibilities for icon security here in Washington or in our other 
sites around the Country, the Statue of Liberty or the Golden Gate 
Bridge or other sites, as well. 

So getting to your questions. The first one, when did the Depart- 
ment and the NPS begin collecting information. On April 8th, the 
National Park Service was forwarded your letter and we began im- 
mediately to collect that information in response to your request. 

In terms of how many staff in the Department of Interior and the 
National Park Service, we have five employees in the Washington 
office that are working directly on the responsiveness. We tasked 
at our regional level, we have seven regions and there are staff at 
each of those seven regions collecting specifically the information. 
I am aware there are nine individuals working at the Department 
of the Interior in responding to your request. 

Essentially within my staff, which I can speak to specifically, is 
my chief of staff, who has the responsibility of responding to all 
these types of Congressional requests to collect this information, 
and have it reviewed. 

In terms of search terms, we draw directly from your request. We 
use, I can’t tell you off the top of my head what those terms are, 
but specifically we want to be comprehensive. So using just seques- 
tration isn’t really going to get it. We really look at all of the plan- 
ning and documents. That results, frankly, in thousands of pages. 

I want to be clear that the general counsel and solicitors do not 
work for the National Park Service. They work for the Department 
of the Interior. They require their review of these document before 
they are sent. I have no control over that whatsoever. And that is 
the standard that the Department of Interior is applying, that 
those have to be reviewed by them before they are submitted. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Jarvis follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF JONATHAN B. JARVIS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
OVERSIGHT AND GOVERNMENT REFORM CONCERNING FEDERAL AGENCY 
SEQUESTRATION PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION. 

April 16, 2013 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the invitation to appear before you 
today to discuss the planning process and implementation of automatic across-the-board budget 
cuts, known as sequestration, within the National Park Service (NFS). 

On March 1, 2013, the sequestration order required by law, set into motion $85 billion in across- 
the-board cuts. Under this order, the NPS was required to reduce five percent of discretionary 
and 5.1 percent of mandatory budgetary resources, or approximately $153 .4 million. The law 
requires that sequestration cuts be taken proportionately from each account, so $1 13 million of 
the $153 million cut was taken from the NPS operational account (ONPS). For NPS, this 
involves cuts for each park and organization as presented in our annual budget justification. 

To give you a deeper understanding of how these cuts are being implemented, I would like to 
first explain our approach to internal budget planning over the past few years, and then describe 
how we furthered our cost savings as sequestration appeared more likely. Finally, I will explain 
how we calculated the impacts that will result from sequestration, and how we accrued the 
necessary savings while making our best effort to uphold our mission and to protect park visitors 
and resources. 

Over the past three fiscal years, park base budgets (i.e. the portion of park operations funding 
allocated directly to parks managers) have been in a slight but steady state of decline. The data 
indicate roughly a four percent reduction from FY 2010 to FY 2012 in appropriated park base 
budgets. This reduction, coupled with rising inflation, increasing fixed costs, and the constant 
uncertainty of the budget cycle over the past few years, has forced park managers to make 
reactive financial decisions that are unsustainable in the long term. In an effort to help parks 
anticipate and plan for a continued decline in their base budgets, I issued a budget planning 
memo in June 2012, before sequestration appeared to be inevitable. This memo instructed NPS 
leadership to work with every park, program, and organization to develop a financial model that 
would prepare their operations to succeed within a reduced budget scenario over the following 
three years, through FY 2015. 

This exercise, which all parks began in the summer of 2012, was critical for positioning the NPS 
to deal with sequestration as it came to pass one month ago. Finding long-term efficiencies 
within park base budgets is challenging, because parks have very little spending flexibility given 
the long-term investments in infrastructure and staffing to maintain and operate park units. 
Approximately 85 percent of park base budgets are spent on costs that involve long-term 
commitments and in some cases are externally driven, such as the salaries of permanent 
employees, rent, utilities, and communications. That leaves on average only 15 percent of their 
base budgets with some flexibility to cover seasonal employees, travel, equipment, and short- 
term contracts. 
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During this exercise, we asked parks and programs to identify priorities and appropriate levels of 
services under the forecasted and constrained planning targets, and to think about how they could 
restructure their workforces to most efficiently meet identified needs. As a result, parks and 
programs have approached spending over the past nine months in a very conservative manner - 
leaving vacant positions unfilled, planning for fewer seasonal hires, and reducing short-terai 
spending. 

Before we were able to conclude this planning effort, it became more evident that sequestration 
might come to pass, and in January 2013, our Department began to accelerate our planning 
efforts and determine how we would reduce spending by five percent over the remainder of FY 
2013. The NFS was able to use the planning elfort we began in the summer of 2012 as a starting 
point for implementing these more sudden and significant cuts to our operation. 

White we developed our service-wide strategy for implementing sequestration cuts with the 
intent that above all, the NFS mission, particularly ensuring that visitors, employees, and 
resources would be protected, the five percent cut had to be absorbed at each individual park and 
program. The NFS laid out a series of carefully structured steps for parks to follow, and we 
asked parks to prioritize cuts that would affect the fewest numbers of visitors during our 
upcoming period of peak summer visitation. 

First, I implemented a hiring freeze on all permanent positions. Leaving funded positions 
unfilled provides a cost savings which requires no further action. As a part of our budget 
planning effort last summer, we asked parks to be extremely cautious in deciding to commit to 
permanent salaries. Park and program managers acted prudently and as a result we accrued 
approximately 1,300 funded vacancies by the time the freeze took effect. To help meet the five 
percent sequestration cut, parks and programs plan to leave approximately 900 of these positions 
unfilled. The vacancies that are filled will be approved at the highest level of our organization, 
and managers will have to explain how they have, where appropriate, consolidated functions to 
ensure the most efficient organization possible. The continued salary lapse will save the NPS 
$43.5 million overall through the end of the fiscal year. 

Next, parks and programs were asked to eliminate spending on travel, overtime, supplies and 
equipment, and contracted services that could be deferred with minimal short-term repercussions 
and without irreversibly compromising the long-term mission of the parks and programs. 

Though we have been scaling back spending in many of these areas in the recent past, or closely 
controlled our activities, this was the next logical cost driver to examine. Strict travel controls 
have been in place across NPS since 2003 and spending on travel has remained consistent with 
2003 spending levels when adjusted for inflation. Under sequestration, travel will be controlled 
even more tightly and NPS participation in many conferences has been cancelled. Employees 
will travel only when it is deemed mission critical and when the meeting or training cannot be 
conducted through alternative methods such as video or teleconference. We estimate that we 
will reduce travel by $5. 1 million for the remainder of FYl 3. Although not a sustainable source 
of long-term savings, purchasing supplies and equipment will be deferred to future years, saving 
$7.9 million in FY 2013. 
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In cases where parks were still unable to meet their reduction amount after taking these first two 
actions, they were instructed to eliminate temporary seasonal positions and extend furloughs of 
subject-to-furlough employees, who are permanent employees whose regular work schedule 
includes a period of furlough for at least two pay periods per year, to the maximum length 
allowed in accordance with the individual’s specific employment agreement. We excluded 
positions that are required to ensure the health and safety of visitors and employees or protect 
resources and assets. In keeping with our intention to minimize impacts to visitors, we asked 
managers to prioritize seasonal hiring in the most frequently visited seasonal areas within their 
parks, in some cases shifting the duties of permanent and seasonal employees to maintain 
coverage at some of our most popular park facilities. We estimate we will derive approximately 
$11.6 million of savings from hiring 1,000 fewer seasonal employees, and $1.3 million from 
increasing furlough time for subject-to-furlough employees. 

Lastly, if the total savings could not be met by all previous actions, parks were instructed to 
furlough all permanent employees for the length of time needed to achieve their five percent 
savings, ensuring that all employees were furloughed for an equal number of days. Due to the 
many cost saving measures parks have taken over the past few years, and the careful planning we 
began last summer, the only NFS furloughs required will be for the U.S. Park Police. The U.S. 
Park Police budget is mostly salary and other nondiscretionary costs, so after taking the steps 
identified above, furloughing employees was the only viable method to accrue the required 
savings. As noted above; ensuring that visitors, employees, and resources would be protected 
will be the Service’s highest priority. 

Each park and program submitted a sequestration plan outlining how they intended to cut five 
percent from their base budgets and a list of impacts that would result from the cuts. The NPS 
Budget Office reviewed each submission, ensuring that each plan was consistent and reasonable, 
and that, to the best of a park’s ability, the plans prioritized spending to protect activities to 
support visitors, resources, and mission. Care was taken to avoid potential negative effects of 
sequestration on visitors. However, a reduction of this magnitude, implemented in a compressed 
timeframe of seven months, is challenging, and impacts are not avoidable in all cases. The 
impacts are the result of having fewer seasonal employees and keeping permanent positions 
vacant. The effects include delayed road openings, reduced hours of operation for programs and 
services and fewer programs and patrols. Impacts reflect the simple reality that the NPS will not 
have the resources to fill positions or the flexibility to absorb the cuts in other areas. Every park 
activity will be affected and impacts will continue to accumulate over time. In addition, there 
will be negative impacts to park entrance fee revenue, concession revenue, and economic effects 
in gateway communities as parks adjust operating seasons and facility staffing schedules. 

The impacts of not filling permanent positions will be felt throughout every area of park 
operations. In their reports of expected impacts, parks reported vacant natural and cultural 
resource management positions. Unfilled natural resource management positions will reduce 
park capacity to collect water quality data, monitor the condition of federally listed threatened 
and endangered species, perform compliance consultations, manage mineral extraction and 
monitor mine drainage, and combat invasive plants and animals. Similarly, lapsing cultural 
resource positions that preserve and maintain fragile museum objects and exhibits, cultural and 
tribal sites, and historic objects and buildings will impact museum collections, delay National 
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Historic Preservation Act consultations, delay National Environmental Policy Act and historic 
preservation clearances, reduce outreach to tribal communities and schools, decrease protection 
of ethnographic resources and historic properties listed on tlie National Register of Historic 
Places. 

Parks reported that they will also leave vacant critical positions in interpretation and education, 
outreach, and volunteer coordination. These vacancies will limit visitor opportunities for face- 
to-face contact with a professional park ranger, reduce distribution of orientation information, 
and require parks to curtail guided programs. Parks will experience significant reductions in 
school programs, community outreach, visitor center hours, and volunteer programs. Under 
sequestration, parks will be unable to fill vacant commissioned and noncommissioned ranger 
positions, as well as support positions such as dispatchers. Holding these positions open will 
impact backcountry patrols, front country law enforcement activities, dispatch operations, and 
resource protection capabilities. 

In the information parks provided to NFS, they reported expected decreases in daily janitorial 
activities, such as cleaning comfort stations and other facilities. The loss of specialized positions 
that are required to operate unique systems like water treatment plants and electrical systems will 
impact visitor amenities. In addition, many parks reported that they would be reducing 
maintenance and repairs, resulting in increases in the inventory of deferred maintenance. 
Service-wide, the estimate of deferred maintenance needs is $11 .5 billion. Sequestration will 
accelerate the growth of these costs because of reductions to park operations and reductions to 
facility project accounts. 

In addition to lapsing permanent positions, the reduction of approximately 1,000 seasonal 
positions Service-wide will have major impacts on visitor services, resource management, 
maintenance, and other areas of park operations. Since FY 2010, spending on seasonal and 
short-term employees has decreased by eight percent Service-wide. Seasonal employees are 
critical to every aspect of NFS operations, from visitor services to fire fighting. Funding for 
seasonal employees is often the only substantial area of flexibility that parks have available. 
When faced with declining budgets, many parks have no other option but to reduce their seasonal 
employees. 

As a result of scaling back seasonal employment, parks reported reductions in visitor access, 
including closures of entire areas or facilities, such as campgrounds and visitor centers. Other 
impacts include delayed openings of visitor service areas and recreational facilities such as 
campgrounds, visitor centers, comfort stations, and trail access points, and delayed road 
openings. Snow plowing and other cleanup efforts will be delayed by staffing shortages. The 
capacity of parks to provide visitor information, including safety infonnation, historical and 
interpretive content, directional information, and other communication useful to visitors will be 
reduced. Ail interpretive programs, including youth and education, will be negatively impacted. 
Reduced seasonal employees will impact the Volunteers-in-Parks program and diminish 
volunteer support, which is heavily relied upon by many national parks. 

National parks are valuable economic drivere for nearby communities and have a 10 to 1 return 
on investment for the nation as a whole. In 20! 1, in addition to the employment and economic 
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benefits of the $3 billion annual budget, 279 million national park visitors spent $13 billion in 
communities within 60 miles of a national park. That spending supported 252,000 jobs - more 
than 1 70,000 of those jobs exist in park gateway communities. The net benefit to our nation’s 
economy was $30 billion. With fewer employees on staff to keep parks open and operational, 
local businesses may feel the impacts of sequestration. 

Through careful planning and conservative spending over the past few years, and in particular 
the last twelve months, the NFS has positioned itself to implement these budget reductions while 
preserving our mission to the maximum extent possible. Because each park has a slightly 
different budget and staffing structure, we have given parks the ability to make the choices best 
suited to their individual circumstances. All park and program sequestration plans have been 
vetted through the regional and headquarters offices. We are maintaining high levels of 
communication throughout NFS, with local communities and with our constituents. Most of 
these reductions are not sustainable in the long-term, and even now, the NFS leadership is 
working to create a financial model that will allow us to fulfill our mission should we be faced 
with continued budgetary constraints in the long-term. This is not a satisfactory way to operate 
the government and we remain hopeful that Congress will take action to address the sequester 
and its damaging impacts, 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I would be pleased to respond to any questions you 
or the other members of the committee may have. 
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Chairman ISSA. Thank you. 

Dr. Clough? 

STATEMENT OF G. WAYNE CLOUGH 

Mr. Clough. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and committee, for this 
opportunity to testify. The Smithsonian appreciates the support of 
the Administration, Congress and the American people. 

Spring brings the cherry blossoms, tourists and school children 
to our Nation’s capital. I love to see the buses pull up in front of 
our museums and galleries and watch all those visitors pull out 
with smiles on their faces, knowing they are going in for a great 
learning experience at the Smithsonian. 

Our mission is to make the resources of the Smithsonian avail- 
able to all Americans and help our Country address critical chal- 
lenges through programs in education, the humanities and 
sciences. With the help of our 17-member board of regents, which 
includes six members of Congress, we have embraced a culture of 
change, to create a more responsive and relevant Smithsonian. 

Last year, our 19 museums and galleries and the National Zoo 
opened nearly 100 new exhibitions and hosted more than 30 mil- 
lion visitors, the highest number in the last decade and up 5 mil- 
lion from 2007. We are open 364 days a year and admission is free. 

We are expanding our reach through digital access. With more 
than 100 million unique visitors to our websites, with more than 
2,000 online lesson plans and courses that meet State standards, 
we are now delivering Smithsonian content to schools in all 50 
States. About 60 percent of our art collections are now available on- 
line. 

The foundation for all of our work is based on impeccable re- 
search, scholarship and art, science, history, culture and education. 
Every day, more than 500 Smithsonian scientists are working on 
some of the most perplexing problems we face: protecting our im- 
periled natural resources, keeping our ports and waterways safe 
from invasive species, halting the spread of pandemic diseases, sav- 
ing endangered species, keeping commercial and military aircraft 
safe from bird strikes, and helping guide Curiosity, the Mars 
Rover. 

We are stewards of America’s collection, some of which date back 
even before the founding of the Smithsonian. They include 137 mil- 
lion objects and treasures, from a tiny fossil, a giant squid, the Star 
Spangled Banner, the desk upon which Jefferson wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Harriett Tubman’s shawl, the Wright 
Flyer and the Space Shuttle Discovery. 

I am honored to lead a dedicated staff of 6,400 employees plus 
6,200 volunteers who are all passionate about their work. That is 
why for the third year in a row, the Smithsonian was named as 
one of the top four best places to work in the Federal Government. 
Guided by our 2010 strategic plan, we measure everything we do 
to ensure we are continuously improving. There are great opportu- 
nities ahead, but there is no question sequestration will have an 
impact on our ability to serve the American people. We did our best 
to anticipate sequestration, and so as the fiscal year began, the 
Smithsonian acted, recognizing that the reduction of our Federal 
budget of 5 percent would amount to nearly $42 million. 
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Over time, we restricted staff travel, cut funds for collections, 
care and research equipment, and our Latino pool and our collec- 
tions information system and facilities maintenance were reduced 
investments for research, education and outreach and imposed a 
hiring freeze, and did not backfill critical curatorial and staff posi- 
tions. We did this to ensure we had funding to allow us to bridge 
the early impact of sequestration. 

Although holding these funds back has affected our basic oper- 
ations, it allowed us to continue to serve the American people in 
the short term, keeping our museums open and continuing to de- 
liver all the educational materials we had promised. However, we 
now see the full impact of sequestration, and we will face hard de- 
cisions for 2014. We have little budget flexibility remaining. 

Sequestration will affect almost everything we do. We expect to 
have to close some of the galleries in our museums through the end 
of this fiscal year. We will reduce the ability to offer new exhibi- 
tions and programs for next year. It certainly will impact our re- 
search capacity. It will slow the process of digitization, which we 
are very excited about for the future of the Smithsonian. It will 
defer needed maintenance and hamper educational outreach. 

Previous actions that we undertook this year will become perma- 
nent with a prolonged sequester and will translate into permanent 
staff reduction. Sequestration will also affect our budget in areas 
that we believe are already underfunded, such as facilities mainte- 
nance and collections care. Sequestration also could affect the Na- 
tional Museum of African American History and Culture. Inter- 
rupting its funding for construction could increase its cost in later 
phases and might delay acquiring the right numbers of personnel 
to open the museum. 

For 167 years, the Smithsonian has served our Nation as a 
source of inspiration and discovery. Our goal is to create a Smithso- 
nian for the 21st century that gives all Americans a chance to ben- 
efit from this remarkable institution. I grew up in a rural town of 
5,000 people in South Georgia, Douglas, Georgia. I paid my way 
through college working as a surveyor for the Louisville National 
Railroad Company. I did not discover the Smithsonian until I was 
an adult. 

When I came here nearly five years ago, I challenged our people 
to reach out to the underserved people of America, and we have 
been doing just that. The sequester is going to limit our progress 
and make it more difficult to achieve that particular goal. 

Again, I thank you for your support. I will be happy to answer 
any questions. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Clough follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF WAYNE CLOUGH 
SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
ON SEQUESTRARTION PLANNING ANO IMPLEMENTATION 
COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND GOVERNMENT REFORM 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
APRIL 16, 2013 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Committee on Oversight and Government 
Reform today on the Smithsonian Institution’s sequestration planning and implementation. The 
Smithsonian greatly appreciates the continued support of the Administration, Congress, and 
especially of the American people. 

Each year millions of our fellow citizens come to Washington to visit — for free — our great 
museums and galleries and the National Zoo, all of which are open every day of the year but one. 
Our visitors come with high aspirations to learn and be inspired by our exhibitions and programs. 
We recognize that fulfilling the expectations of our visitors is one of the key elements of our 
mission. As I will describe subsequently, in the long run there is no doubt that sequestration will 
affect our ability to do this important work. In the short run, recognizing that many of our 
visitors made plans for their trips well in advance, we are going to do our best to limit the effect 
on them for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

In addition to its 19 museums and galleries and the National Zoo, the Smithsonian encompasses 
20 libraries, nine research centers, and 178 affiliate museums in 41 states, Puerto Rico, and 
Panama. The work of the Smithsonian spans art, history, culture and science and all of our efforts 
are based on the highest quality research and scholarship. We have facilities in eight states and 
the District of Columbia and research and educational activities in nearly 100 countries. 

Our collections, some of which date back before the founding of the Institution in 1 846, include 
137 million objects and treasures, of which 127 million are scientific specimens; more than 
340,000 works of art; two million library volumes; 137,000 cubic feet of archival material — 
and more than 2,000 live animals at the National Zoo and its Smithsonian Conservation Biology 
Institute. The art, history and cultural collections represent a window on who we are as a nation 
and how we are connected to the world, while the scientific collections are fundamental to 
understanding our natural world and serve as a baseline for future discovery. 

Since 1 arrived at the Smithsonian in 2008, 1 learned from Congress and the Administration that 
we have a shared goal — that we need to prepare this remarkable and venerable Institution for a 
vibrant role in the 21“'* century. To this end, with the support and help of our Board of Regents, 
we have taken steps over the last few years to make the Smithsonian more entrepreneurial, self- 
reliant, responsive and relevant. 
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STRATEGIC PLAN PROGRESS OVER THE PAST FOUR YEARS 


In 2010, the Smithsonian began implementing anew strategic plan, the first of its kind in its 
history. It called for us to develop a new cross-disciplinary approach to the way we do our work 
and to focus our efforts on four grand challenges: Unlocking the Mysteries of the Universe; 
Understanding and Sustaining a Biodiverse Planet; Valuing World Cultures; and Understanding 
the American Experience. The plan called for a greater use of technology to increase efficiency, 
allow us deliver educational materials across the nation, and provide greater public access to 
collections, scientists and scholars. Collaborations and partnerships were to be emphasized to 
take advantage of knowledge and talent that we did not have and could not afford to add. Private 
funds were to be raised so we could support talented young people on internships, fellowships 
and post-doctorate positions. Finally, we would do all we could to emphasize excellence at all 
levels of our mission-enabling units. Very quickly, inside and outside the Smithsonian, the plan 
took hold and took off 

Today, we see results. Visitation to our museums and galleries is up by five million, exceeding 
30 million for the first time in a decade. This is not an accident, but the result of hard work by 
dedicated professionals to mount nearly 100 new educational exhibitions a year. If you can’t 
come to the nation’s capital, we’re coming to you through our loans of iconic national treasures 
to our network of affiliate museums, as well as our Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service, which reaches nearly 5 million Americans every year in communities around the nation. 

Digital technology has allowed the Smithsonian to reach new, diverse audiences and more 
people than ever before. We have more than 270 Smithsonian websites that last year attracted 
more than 100 million unique visitors; we have more than two-and-a-half million social media 
followers; and 36 mobile apps that allow us to engage the public as never before. We are 
committed to open access to our collections. Today more than eight million records and one 
million images are available to the public through our main website’s Collections Search. Well 
over half of the collections of our art museums are on-line. 

We now deliver educational materials to students and teachers in all 50 states. More than 2,000 
learning resources, all tied to state standards, are available online for free. Additionally, we 
provide core science curriculum used in all 50 states. The Smithsonian is a leader in STEM 
education. With the award of an “Investing in Innovation” (i3) grant in 201 0 from the 
Department of Education, the Smithsonian Science Education Center continues to expand 
education programs for 75,000 new students focusing on underserved communities in North 
Carolina, Texas, and New Mexico. Our partnership with the ePals global community enables us 
to offer our lesson plans and resources to more than one million schools. The Smithsonian 
Learning Center within ePals has had more than 2.7 million visitors and 4,5 million page views, 
including 235,000 downloads of classroom work based on Smithsonian content. 

Partnerships have been developed with many federal entities, including the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the National 
Institutes of Health, the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office, the Department of Education, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of Education, the Department of Interior, the 
Department of Agriculture, the State Department, the National Park Service, the National 
Archives, the Library of Congress, and the Office of Science and Technology Policy. 
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We have built collaborations with dozens of universities across the country, and recently with 
George Mason University we created the Smithsonian-Mason School of Conservation at the 
National Zoo’s Smithsonian Conservation Biology Institute’s facility in Front Royal, Virginia. 

We have almost doubled the level of annual private funds raised by the Smithsonian, supporting 
key initiatives outlined in our strategic plan. The private funds are carefully targeted so that they 
complement and extend the impact of our federal funding. 

Nowhere is the importance of the public private partnership more evident than in the on-going 
work to build the National Museum of African American History and Culture (NMAAHC). 
When Congress and the Administration asked the Smithsonian to take on the responsibility for 
this $500 million construction project, it was stipulated that the federal government would 
provide half of the cost while the Smithsonian would raise the other $250 million. This effort is 
ongoing and while significant progress has been made, more work needs to be done to complete 
the task. 

While work moves ahead on new construction for the NMAAHC, there is a continued 
requirement to address the needs of our older and most visited museums - the National Museum 
of Natural History, the National Museum of American History and the National Air and Space 
Museum - as well as the National Zoo. Our long-range plan is based on a public-private 
partnership approach, which has been successful to date, but this concept faces increased 
challenges as federal budgets decline. 

Three years into our new strategic plan, we are reassured by the progress that has been made, 
confirming that our course is sound. As Secretary of the Smithsonian, I am proud of what our 
team of staff, volunteers, visiting faculty, and interns has accomplished, particularly in view of 
the budgetary challenges we have faced. I am especially proud that for three years running we 
have been named one of the top five best places to work in the federal government. We are now 
serving the American public in ways never before imagined, and addressing critical national and 
global issues. Yet, we now face circumstances that threaten the progress we have made. 

In both the short- and long-term, sequestration will affect our ability to accomplish our mission 
and serve the public. The significant across-the-board funding cuts from sequestration will affect 
essentially everything we do. The sequestration cuts will reduce our ability to offer exhibitions 
and programs, shrink our research capacity, slow the process of the digitization of our 
collections, defer needed maintenance, and create uncertainty among our private donors. This we 
understand, but there is more. We also anticipate a ripple effect of secondary consequences from 
sequestration as our federal agency partners are forced to reduce their support for external 
programs that we have developed with them. 

EFFECTS OF SEQUESTRATION 

Early in fiscal year 2013, with the prospects for sequestration growing more real, the 
Smithsonian took steps to address the potential reduction of nearly $41 million in fiscal year 
2013, by limiting hiring, restricting staff travel and training, and cutting centrally-managed pool 
funds for collections care, research equipment. Latino Initiatives, Collections Information 
System, and desktop replacement. We did this in order to be able to access funds that would help 
us bridge the early impact of sequestration if it came. We have conservatively funded our basic 
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operations, which has allowed us to continue to serve the American people in the short term by 
keeping our museums open and to continue to deliver educational materials to our partner 
schools and the public. However, now that the full impacts of sequestration are becoming 
clearer, we have no choice but to make hard decisions in the remainder of fiscal year 2013 to 
achieve the required reductions. We have little budgetary flexibility remaining and these required 
reductions will be felt by our visitors and those who are increasingly expecting services online. 

Actions we have taken or plan to take centrally include imposing a hiring freeze and not back- 
filling critical curatorial and staff positions; reducing Institution-wide programmatic investments 
for research, education, and outreach; and reducing travel and staff training. These will become 
permanent with prolonged budgetary reductions and will translate into permanent staff 
reductions in fiscal year 2014 and beyond. The sequester will also hit areas in our budget that 
are high priorities for us, such as facilities maintenance and collections care, and over time lead 
to increased risk in these areas. 

IMPACT ON SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Closing of galleries 

Our museums and galleries are open to the public today as scheduled, but after May C we will 
have to reduce the security contract which supplements our guards with gallery attendants in our 
art museums for the remainder of fiscal year 2013. We cannot keep every gallery or exhibition in 
every museum open daily without sufficient security. Therefore, when visitors come to an art 
museum, they may find a sign saying that the 3"* floor galleries are closed to the public that day, 
for example. 

Fewer exhibitions 


With fewer curators, researchers, and support available for our exhibitions and programs, we will 
be unable to sustain our recent level of exhibitions and visitor programs. We anticipate being 
forced to postpone or cancel exhibitions for 2014 and 2015. For example, an initiative exploring 
the origins of democracy at the National Museum of American History is one that may be 
postponed because we expect a shortfall of funds. 

One of the ripple effects we will feel is the impact of sequester cuts on other federal agencies 
who today sponsor exhibitions, programs, and research with us. There are already indications 
that they will curtail activities in outreach to preserve their core mission activities. 

Reduced educational delivery 

Our collections, research, and exhibitions are used to enhance and expand the education of 
America’s students. However, with a five percent reduction in fiscal year 2013, education 
programs at Smithsonian museums would have to be reduced, resulting in fewer programs for the 
thousands of students from all across America who visit the Institution’s facilities in Washington, 
D.C. and New York City, and even fewer resources for the millions more who visit us online. 
Specifically, sequestration will halt the production of Smithsonian in Your Classroom, an outreach 
publication for teachers, and relevant interactive digital lesson plans, for elementary and middle- 
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school classrooms — currently reaching 80,000 schools. Nationwide, this will affect tens of 
thousands of teachers and students who will lose these valuable and popular educational resources. 


IMPACT ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

The Smithsonian is responsible for the maintenance, revitalization and construction of all of our 
facilities. Under sequestration, we will defer critical facilities projects at the National Zoological 
Park and the National Museum of Natural History, as well as repairs to damage resulting from 
the August 201 1 earthquake at the National Air and Space Museum and the Museum Support 
Center, our main collections storage facility. The sequestration would result in a reduction in 
projects that are part of the Institution’s multi-year effort to improve the overall facility 
conditions of its numerous, aged buildings. Moreover, any delays in revitalization or 
construction projects will certainly result in higher future operating and repair costs. 

We will have to reduce planned maintenance projects significantly. This includes projects at the 
National Air and Space Museum, which welcomes well more than 6 million visitors every year, 
and the National Zoo. Maintenance funding reductions increase the risk of diminished building 
systems performance, and increased need over time for replacement of what would otherwise be 
reliable equipment. 


RISK TO COLLECTIONS 


The sequestration reductions will inevitably reduce the funding we can commit to collections 
care and stewardship responsibilities. Over the past five years, we have worked hard to build our 
capacity in this important mission area and it will be highly problematic if the progress we have 
made is eroded. We have been the keeper of America’s treasures for more than a century and a 
half, entrusted by Congress to ensure they are available for future generations of Americans. We 
are the guardians of Morse’s telegraph; Edison’s light bulb; the Salk vaccine; the 1865 telescope 
designed by Maria Mitchell, America’s first woman astronomer who discovered a comet; the 
Wright Flyer; Amelia Earhart’s plane; Louis Armstrong’s trumpet; the jacket of labor leader 
Cesar Chavez; the Lansdowne portrait of George Washington; the Congressional Gold Medal 
awarded to Japanese American World War 0 veterans; the Spirit ofTiiskegee airplane, used to 
train Tuskegee Airmen during World War 11; the Hopi ceramic pot carried into space by 
Chickasaw astronaut John Herrington, the first Native American to orbit the Earth; the camera 
John Glenn purchased at a drug store and used on his historic voyage into space; Asian, African 
and American art; the Apollo 1 1 Command Module, Columbia^ and the space shuttle Discovery. 
All of these icons require strict environmental controls that have to be maintained 24/7 and that 
are supported by top professionals. 

LOSS OF RESEARCH CAPACITY 


In both the short- and long-term, sequestration will reduce funding for the research that underlies 
our work. Some 500 Smithsonian scientists serve the interests of our nation by helping us 
understand the natural world, and our place in the universe, and by providing insights critical to 
problems such as the spread of infectious diseases and the movement of invasive species into our 
ports and waterways. Data preservation and continuity of collection efforts is of paramount 
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importance. Scholarly research by our art historians and cultural experts inform our exhibitions 
and allows us to gain value from the Smithsonian collections. Sequester cuts will slow needed 
equipment replacement cycles, erode base support and increase the risk of losing top personnel 
to more competitive programs in universities and the private sector. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF AFRICAN AMERICAN HISTORY ANP CULTURE 


The sequestration level affects one of the Institution’s most important new projects — the 
construction of the new National Museum of African American History and Culture that was 
mandated by Congress. Interrupting the award of funding to this ongoing construction project 
could increase costs in later phases. Sequestration also affects the museum’s ability to hire 
critical staff to acquire and prepare collections and exhibitions for the opening, as well as the 
congressionally mandated fundraising necessary to complete the project and open on schedule in 
November 2015. 


OUR MISSION 


Day-to-day operations at the Smithsonian have not changed dramatically yet. And it is my hope 
that our spring visitors will not notice the impact of the sequestration. But when we implement 
rolling museum gallery closures, the visiting public will be increasingly affected over time. The 
reductions we have made are short-term measures that will produce savings this fiscal year, some 
of which will have long term impact such as reductions in facilities maintenance and repair. 
Continuation of the reductions into future years will require more significant — and potentially 
damaging — reductions and the long-term impact on the public will be broad-based given the 
nature of the cuts. 

For 167 years, the Smithsonian has served our nation and the world as a source of inspiration, 
discovery, and learning. Our goal is to create a Smithsonian for the 21®* century. Today, with its 
free museums, distinguished research and scholars, iconic American treasures, generous donors, 
and the remarkable scope of information accessible from its websites, the Smithsonian Institution 
is a remarkable, unique resource for the American people. 
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Chairman ISSA. Thank you. I will now recognize myself for first 
round. 

First of all, Mr. Ferriero, Dr. Clough, I appreciate the fact that 
you were able to reach sequestration and I appreciate the detail 
you have given us in writing and now some orally on the cuts. 

I would like to share with you something, just so you know that 
we do feel your pain on this side of the dais. In 2011, Congress, 
the House specifically, cut our budgets in real dollars, this is not 
Compton dollars, we cut 5 percent over the previous year. In 2012, 
the Speaker reiterated and we cut 6.4 percent. This year, the budg- 
et decreased on my staff, on the ranking member’s staff, 10 per- 
cent. 

We are 21.4 percent less than we were in 2010, and those are 
written dollars. Obviously due to inflation, it is a greater amount 
than that. And the ranking member is right: we have had to make 
some decisions, and I don’t make light of it. We have also, I hope, 
begun the process of asking, can we be smarter. Here in the House, 
for 11 years I asked, why is it we are using a phone system that 
isn’t voice over IP? Why do we in fact buy countless lines that nor- 
mally go down when somebody decides to attack our phones by 
endlessly calling because they don’t like some piece of legislation? 

And the answer was, well, we will get to it. Well, now that they 
figured it could pay for itself in less than three years, we are get- 
ting to it quicker. So necessity is the mother of invention. 

Doctor, in your case, I believe, if I understood your statement, 
many of the ways that you achieved this year’s sequestration was 
in fact unsustainable going forward, that without material changes 
in revenue, perhaps philanthropic revenue, without potentially tak- 
ing a 100 percent free museum and charging an entrance, or with- 
out cutting services, currently you forecast that you will have to 
make actual cuts in service. Is that a summation? 

Mr. Clough. Our goal, obviously, is to try to keep our museums 
open. Because the American people come here, some plan for a life- 
time to make their visits here. We recognize the importance of our 
services there. 

We are going through a process now that will allow us to under- 
stand and appreciate exactly how we can accommodate these cuts 
in the long run. 

Chairman IssA. And I would reiterate our offer, that if we receive 
an adjustment request from any fund from any part of government, 
I have agreed to author it and send it up for consideration to the 
House immediately. That would include in order to maintain the 
schedule on the African American portion, your new portion that 
is under construction. You figure out how we should reallocate 
funds and I personally will author it. I am sure the ranking mem- 
ber will be my co-sponsor, so at least you get immediate consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Ferriero, I think yours is a great example where there are 
services that are being prioritized lower. But in fact, you began this 
process quite a bit earlier. Was that really what gave you the ad- 
vantage, perhaps, over the Park Service, is when you began mak- 
ing, for example, hiring freezes? 

Mr. Ferriero. I am sure that that put us in a good position. It 
forced the agency to analyze every opening and make a decision. 
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is there a smarter way to do the work, is the work a core mission. 
And it created a kind of urgency within the agency around reduced 
funds. 

Chairman IssA. Mr. Jarvis, you said earlier that you began proc- 
ess of polling, figuring out where money could be saved. But that 
was actually not for sequestration, that was just for the 2013 budg- 
et. Isn’t it true that it wasn’t until January 25th, many, many days 
after sequestration was clearly a law of the land, that you then 
sent out the request for information from your 400? This is actu- 
ally, again, I know it is not you, it says the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, but it does say National Park Service underneath. 
And it was sent with your signature, and that is the 25th of Janu- 
ary, to regional directors, associate and assistant directors of the 
Park Service. 

I understand that is the one that generated this one-page re- 
quest. Isn’t that true? Isn’t that when you polled people to say, to 
400 plus locations, how can we save money? 

Mr. Jarvis. Mr. Chairman, our first memo to the field regarding 
anticipation of a very, very conservative fiscal year actually went 
out in June of 2012. 

Chairman IssA. No, I understand. But sequestration appears to 
have, and I am going to quote from your own letter, “This memo- 
randum and the attached materials outline the actions you are di- 
rected to take to develop a sequestration plan in response to the 
Administration and Congress.” Now, I don’t know any other way to 
say it, but you haven’t given us any evidence that you did some- 
thing before that. And my time is very limited, I don’t want to run 
any further over. And there will be a second round of questioning. 

But my only question to you at this moment is, why is it, when 
on January 25th you sent it out, in March we request these docu- 
ments specifically, that 400 or so of these documents, one page 
long, shouldn’t be given to us as turned in? In other words, make 
a xerox copy for yourself. But since we have a right to see it as it 
was turned in, what lawyer has any right not to turn those 400 
plus documents over to us? And I want that answered, because we 
are used to getting what we call rolling discovery on this com- 
mittee. We get the easy stuff first, we get the slightly harder to col- 
late second and we get the stuff the lawyers have to go over end- 
lessly, usually we call that the embarrassing stuff, last. 

In this case, if these are embarrassing, they certainly are not 
hard to gather, you have them all in a single stack on somebody’s 
desk. And they are pretty straightforward, they are a one-pager di- 
rectly from people you trust. 

And in your opening statement, you said you wanted to essen- 
tially make sure they were all the same. These documents, from 
what we can tell, are the best source of finding out where one out 
of 400 people had a great idea, and you should send out to the 
other 399 or 400 and some, hey, what about so and so that this 
park service came up with in their memo answer. We can’t know 
what that says until you deliver those documents. Quite frankly, if 
you made a look over your shoulder to one of your assistants, we 
could have it before the end of this hearing. 

With that, I yield to the ranking member. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Chairman, parliamentary inquiry. 
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Chairman ISSA. The gentleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Mica. At what point in the proceedings would it be appro- 
priate, if I was to offer a motion to subpoena those 400 documents 
for the committee? 

Chairman IsSA. It is now being heard, but I would consider at 
this hearing that that motion would probably not come to be in 
order, or if so, it would be suspended until the end. 

Mr. Mica. I would be prepared when it is appropriate and at 
what hearing to offer that motion. I yield back 

Chairman IsSA. I thank the gentleman. We now recognize the 
ranking member. 

Mr. Cummings. Not a part of my time, just a further parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Chairman IssA. Of course. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Chairman, as you well know, we do every- 
thing in our power to try to avoid subpoenas. 

Chairman IsSA. Including here. 

Mr. Cummings. Yes. One of my questions was going to be, and 
I heard Mr. Jarvis saying that counsel for the Interior controls 
things. I am trying to figure out how we can expedite that and get 
the records. I know you don’t have control. And maybe that is a 
discussion that would come up with regard to the motion. But it 
just seems like there is something, there is somebody we should be 
looking at in the counsel to get things done. As I understand it, the 
records are ready to roll, right? 

Chairman IssA. And I agree with the gentleman that we are 
shooting the messenger some. But I recognize that within the hier- 
archy of the Administration, it is not exclusively within your juris- 
diction. So I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. Hastings. Would the gentleman yield on this? Would the 
gentleman yield for one moment? 

Mr. Cummings. I didn’t know I had time. 

Chairman IssA. He has all the time in the world. 

Mr. Hastings. I thought that you had recognized the ranking 
member. 

Chairman IsSA. The gentleman is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. Hastings. I just wanted to say that I came in a little bit 
late, when you were going over this data, or lack of getting this 
data. I just want to say, as the chairman of the Natural Resources 
Committee, this is a pattern that I see very, very prevalent in De- 
partment of Interior, just asking for documents. It is very frus- 
trating to me, and for the ranking member, how you get this is, it 
should be information that should be shared with us. I have a deep 
sense of frustration when I talk to my oversight people, and I see 
that shared with you. Hopefully we can shake that loose here. 

Mr. Cummings. It is my hope, and I said this earlier, that we 
will shake that loose. I said to Mr. Jarvis that I agree with the 
Chairman, there are documents that we must have. And that they 
must take reasonable actions to make sure we get those docu- 
ments. Because you are usually not around to hear this statement 
that I make, we have a limited amount of time here. We have to 
be effective and efficient. If they are blocking us from being effec- 
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tive and efficient, then we have to do what we have to do to make 
sure we can he that. 

Mr. Hastings. And I noted Mr. Jarvis’ response, he had the in- 
formation but apparently there was somebody higher, I understand 
there has to be some review, don’t misunderstand. But boy, that 
seems to be very prevalent with the Department of Interior from 
my point of view. 

I thank the gentleman for the recognition. 

Chairman ISSA. The gentleman is recognized for his round of 
questions. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much. To all of you all, I want 
to thank you for your testimony. To Mr. Clough, you provided me 
with a moment of, an emotional moment, actually, because you 
were talking about trying to make sure, you realize that people 
came to Washington and maybe they had planned the trip for so 
long. 

Sometimes, Mr. Clough, I sit out in front of the Smithsonian, or 
in front of a park in this area, and I watch the families. The reason 
why I say it is emotional for me, is although I lived in Baltimore, 
the first time I went to a Smithsonian Institution, I was 21 years 
old. So I know what you are talking about when you say people 
plan these trips, and the mothers and fathers are excited, they 
have talked about it, they have read books about it, the kids are 
pumped up. 

And that leads me to my question, and what I started with ear- 
lier. I assume that you all really want the public to enjoy those ex- 
periences. I tell people, people in my district, although they live 40 
miles away, they are in the same position I am. Some of them are 
18, 19, 20 years old, and have never even been to D.C. Never been 
to the District, and they are 40 miles away. They don’t even know 
about some of the parks and the things you offer. They don’t even 
know about them. 

But when they come with their families and their eyes are 
opened to what this Nation is all about, it gives them a vision of 
what they can be. So I am assuming that you all feel the same way 
I feel, that you want these families, just like you would want for 
your own family, to have the maximum exposure to whatever you 
are offering. Park Service, Smithsonian, that they can have this. Is 
that a fair question? Is that true? 

Briefly, Mr. Clough. 

Mr. Clough. Absolutely. And the American people in essence 
have already paid for the Smithsonian. They have paid for the 
buildings in large part, and they paid for the collections. So we are 
thrilled when they make that all-important visit to come to our 
museums. And we want to maximize it. 

One way we are tiying to connect with people is digitally. We can 
reach everybody digitally. And a lot of young people who may not 
think initially about museums use these digital devices. So we are 
developing a lot of mobile apps to get people encouraged to think 
about the Smithsonian. We encourage them to communicate with 
us. In the past, they couldn’t do that. But with these mobile de- 
vices, they can communicate with us. And when they come, they 
can tell us whether they liked or didn’t like the visit or we need 
to work on it. 
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So we are really working hard to try to communicate and after 
people leave to provide them with supplemental materials about 
what they saw. And to particularly provide it to teachers, so teach- 
ers can wrap that into the bigger experience. 

But clearly, every person who visits the Smithsonian walks way 
with this one thing in mind, I have seen something very special 
that I may only see once in my lifetime, and that is maybe the 
most important thing we have done. 

Mr. Cummings. And I assume you two gentlemen feel the same 
way? Is that accurate? Be brief, because I have another question. 
Mr. Jarvis? 

Mr. Jarvis. Certainly that is our mission, to provide these ex- 
traordinary locations, over 400 of them, to not only the American 
public, but to the entire world. That is what we do and we do it 
well. 

Mr. Ferriero. And we collect and protect the records of the 
Country, so that the American public can hold their government 
accountable for their actions. And we also believe in civic literacy. 
Civics is not being taught in schools any more. We have a huge re- 
sponsibility to educate that K-12 community about how their gov- 
ernment works. 

Mr. Cummings. To me, the question I am about to ask you is the 
question of the day. So listen carefully. I believe you, I believe that 
your mission is to bring light to life for the American people. I be- 
lieve that you think about it 24-7, you are trying to figure it out. 
So when sequestration came about, first of all, did you get some 
commands from up high saying, close this, don’t close that, don’t 
close this? And how were these decisions made? 

This is the question. How were the decisions made in relation- 
ship to what the appropriators told you to do under sequestration? 
What limitations did you have? That is what we need to know. Be- 
cause I am sitting up here and I am thinking, maybe we ought to 
be apologizing to you all. We are the ones who are responsible for 
sequestration, we are, because of what we didn’t do. 

So would you answer my question, one by one? 

Mr. Clough. I think that particular challenge with sequestration 
was, even though we had a understanding this would happen, was 
the short period of time in which we have to implement it. So there 
is this immediate response that we have tried to develop that will 
allow us to minimize the impact on the public. As we are moving 
on our next stage, we are looking at how we deal with this in the 
long term and taking again the guiding principle, let’s try to pro- 
tect the public’s interest. 

Mr. Cummings. And is that guided by our legislative, what we 
have done up here in Washington, in Congress, sequestration, that 
is? 

Mr. Clough. Unfortunately, sequestration is an across the board 
cut. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Jarvis, I only have a few minutes. 

Mr. Jarvis. First of all, we received no commands from on high 
about how to implement this. We did this from the bottom up, from 
the park level. The decisions were made at the park level, we did 
review them for consistency. 
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To your question about, yes, the way that the sequestration law 
was written required us to take it at the park-program level. We 
were not given reprogramming authority, we were not given trans- 
fer authority. So we were not allowed to move money around to 
balance this out. It was a very, very difficult law to implement 
halfway through the year, as well, an across the board, line by line 
budget reduction. 

Mr. Ferriero. Four appropriation categories, 5 percent for each. 
And 0MB directives gave guidance around other things to be look- 
ing at, like travel, conferences, and those kinds of activities. We 
were very lucky, early in my administration, to have hired a new 
chief financial officer. So from the very beginning of my assuming 
my job, we have been giving new fiscal attention to the National 
Archives budget. So I am very thankful for this new chief financial 
officer’s advice. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. [Presiding] Thank you, and I will recognize myself for 
a round of questions. 

This may not be the highlight of the hearings held on Capitol 
Hill today. Nonetheless, it is very important. The three individuals 
before us have some of the most important responsibilities, I be- 
lieve, in our government. You are the stewards of our national 
treasures, whether it is Mr. Jarvis with our parks and the things 
that he oversees that we are stewards for of the public, the Smith- 
sonian director, some of our treasures, and our records and docu- 
ments in the Archives. You have several different examples of how 
we have had to address responsible financial commitments. The 
Congress has to deal with issues, huge issues of incredible public 
indebtedness. Everyone knew some of this was coming. 

You have two excellent examples as to how this was handled 
fairly appropriately. I think the Archives did an excellent job in the 
review of the documents, preparing the new. The Smithsonian like- 
wise limited the impact but planned in advance. I am disturbed to 
read that the National Park Services, and specifically the acting 
Parks director, gave specific instructions and got some of the lan- 
guage to continue, spending sort of unabated, not planning for the 
future. You are aware of that directive, Mr. Jarvis? 

Mr. Jarvis. I am not sure what you are referring to, sir. 

Mr. Mica. It is an 0MB directive and it was, well, also we have 
in January of, January 25th of 2013, the Park Director, that is you, 
said you expect it will result in a reduction to visitors service 
hours, of operation shortening, of reasons and possible closing of 
areas. That was your statement back then. Then we have a direc- 
tive from 0MB, July 31st, 2012, and the acting director, Jeffrey 
Zentz, instructed agencies to continue normal spending and oper- 
ations, since more than five months remained for Congress to act. 

So you have the Administration directing you, and again, your 
lack of taking any anticipatory action and your statement in Janu- 
ary. You have two agencies that did act in a proper manner and 
now we are faced with, and I thought I heard you say, too, you are 
going to cut Park Service police. Did you have numbers there? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. We anticipate, since we had to absorb the 
$5.1 million cut in the U.S. Park Police operating budget, we are 
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anticipating furloughing each of the 767 employees of the U.S. 
Park Police for up to 14 days. 

Mr. Mica. Given the events of the last 24 hours, do you think 
you will also continue with that directive? 

Mr. Jarvis. We are going to ensure that our responsibilities, par- 
ticularly for icon security, are maintained at current levels. That 
will require reductions in some our outlying responsibilities. 

Mr. Mica. How many people work at the National Park Service 
in Washington, D.C.? I am talking about the office, administrative 
personnel. 

Mr. Jarvis. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Mica. Anyone have an idea? Five hundred, a thousand? 

Mr. Jarvis. Can I ask for clarification on the question? You said 
how many administrative? 

Mr. Mica. Again, not National Park Service officers, but how 
many administrative people, how many in your headquarters? No- 
body has a clue? 

Mr. Jarvis. About 900 here in Washington. 

Mr. Mica. And it would appear to me, if you had the authority, 
that some of these people could be moved around and we could ad- 
dress some of the services that we provide to the public including 
important security service. Would that be possible if you had that 
authority? 

Mr. Jarvis. What we would need, and we have talked about this 
before, is we need transfer authority. The sequestration law did not 
allow us to move expenses between accounts. And so it came down, 
as we have said, line by line, existing budget. The only way we 
could do that, where if you affected one program and used it in an- 
other, was if we had transfer authority. 

Mr. Mica. The other thing too is that when you face a situation 
like this, you have to put in, implementing measures. I have visited 
many of the parks across the Nation. I have one of the little passes 
and all of that. But I have always been impressed with the volun- 
teer programs and there are hundreds of thousands of volunteers 
that would step up if asked. Has there been a specific plan to im- 
plement the use of volunteers, given the budget challenges that you 
face? 

Mr. Jarvis. Absolutely. We have an incredible group of volun- 
teers out there, about 180,000 volunteers. 

Mr. Mica. Have you had a new plan since you have heard about 
these budget cuts, and could you provide the committee with a 
copy? 

Mr. Jarvis. We have not implemented any new plan at the park 
level. At each individual park level, they are working to find new 
sources of funding. Friends groups are stepping up, philanthropy. 
Even in some cases communities are providing support and fund- 
ing. In some cases States are stepping up to provide assistance in 
getting roads open. 

Mr. Mica. And finally, there may be some suggestions from some 
of those parks in those 400 documents that you sent out. When do 
you think we will be able to get those? Any idea? 

Mr. Jarvis. As soon as they are reviewed at the Department. I 
have no problem with sending them to you. They are perfectly le- 
gitimate details. 
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Mr. Mica. I have additional questions I will submit for the 
record. 

I recognize Ms. Norton. 

Ms. Norton. It would be Mr. Davis’ time. If he would yield to 
me? 

Mr. Mica. Okay, Mr. Davis, your time? 

Mr. Davis. I will yield. 

Ms. Norton. I appreciate that very much. It is Emancipation 
Day in the District, and they are about to embark on a parade, the 
least emancipated city in the United States is about to march in 
an Emancipation Day parade. Take that and see what you can do 
with it. 

Let me just quickly go through a few questions. Dr. Clough, you 
indicate, of course, and some of the questions you’ve heard from my 
colleagues apparently don’t always digest the process or notion that 
these are across the board cuts. You indicated that there might be 
some slowdown in the African American museum. I want to know, 
what was the President’s budget for the African American mu- 
seum, how much was it cut, if it was. 

Mr. Clough. There was a cut of about $5 million, the percentage 
was taken, because it was an across the board cut, directly out of 
the construction budget. Fortunately, the budget was funded at $75 
million this year. So we can keep the budget going. But as we have 
to absorb additional cuts, that could present a problem for us. 

Ms. Norton. What about sequester? Has that affected the Afri- 
can American museum? 

Mr. Clough. That was the sequester cut that affected the con- 
struction cost. 

Ms. Norton. I see. 

Mr. Clough. It also affects the staffing funding that we need, be- 
cause staffing has to grow now to get ready for the opening. 

Ms. Norton. I recognize that as we ask all of you questions, I 
am interested in all three of your agencies. Because this is, of 
course, a tourist destination. And we are in the middle of, the sea- 
son is beginning full-fledged now. I also recognize that each of 
these agencies is, like most of the Federal Government, labor-inten- 
sive. 

Mr. Jarvis, I know a lot about the underfunding of the Capitol 
Police and of the Park Service because you own most of the parks 
in the District of Columbia and because of my work on the mall. 
I was amazed to find, though, is this figure correct, that the Na- 
tional Park Service budget is only one-fourteenth of the Federal 
budget? 

Mr. Jarvis. I don’t know what percentage we are. I know it is 
very small. 

Ms. Norton. I wish you would confirm or not that. Because my 
office says that is what it is. That will be, of course, quite amazing, 
considering that it is a nationwide service. 

Do the parks produce economic return? As one-fourteenth of the 
budget, what kind of economic return do you produce for the Coun- 
try? 

Mr. Jarvis. It is a ten to one return. For every dollar invested 
in the National Park Service, there is $10 returned to the Amer- 
ican economy. 
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Ms. Norton. I understand, I am already receiving calls, for ex- 
ample, because there was a story run about closing some of the 
late-night hours at the mall. I said, well, what is late-night hour, 
and apparently because of the beauty of the Lincoln Memorial and 
the lights, we have had that memorial open with some staff there, 
including restrooms, until 11:30. And then we are told, well, it 
might be 10:00 o’clock. I must say, if you are sitting where I am 
sitting and seeing the cuts you are making, that might not seem 
so bad. Because at least it could go until night, and people could 
see the Lincoln Memorial and the mall in all of its night-time glory. 

Are you considering reducing the hours of the restrooms and of 
the late-night, the night-time visitation to the mall? And is it true 
that this is not related to sequestration? 

Mr. Jarvis. Let me assure you that the monuments and memo- 
rials are open 24 hours a day. The question is, whether or not they 
are staffed for rangers to do interpretive programs. As with any or- 
ganization, we are constantly loolong for efficiencies. At the lowest 
period, we realized that after 10:00 p.m. the station drops, not to 
zero, but it drops significantly. And so as a part of our cost savings, 
we are looking at reducing the ranger presence, not security, not 
closing the facilities, but after 10:00 p.m. 

Ms. Norton. How about the National Mall? This is the time of 
year when we have major events on the National Mall. I know 
what has just happened in Boston. Nevertheless, you must be pre- 
paring for events like July 4th. We ourselves have National Dance 
Day on the Mall. There are many activities on the Mall, precisely 
because of the season. 

What are you doing to, especially in light of what happened yes- 
terday, to enhance the security of the mall, in light of sequestration 
and cuts that you say will also come to the Capitol Police? 

Mr. Jarvis. We host a number of events on this Mall. Obviously 
the 4th of July, Rolling Thunder, certainly this year we have the 
March on Washington And these are very, very important events 
for the American public, as certainly for the District. We intend to 
hold them all. Obviously our responsibilities for the public safety 
and security and good experience for everyone is at the top of our 
responsibilities. 

That does mean, though, for instance, the 4th of July costs the 
National Park Service over $1 million for that one day, operating 
budget, for overtime, for security, screening, for traffic control, all 
of those things. That means we still have to absorb that cut some- 
where else, and that is basically what we are looking at in terms 
of reducing overall overtime for our U.S. Park Police, looking at 
how we can reduce in some of the outlying areas, so that we can 
cover these major events. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope some members will 
join me in asking that the Congress look again, in light of the Bos- 
ton tragedy, at the cuts that are occurring to public safety as a re- 
sult of this sequestration. Because these events must go on. And 
I am not convinced that, with these services and these police agen- 
cies not able to move around money, that we will have in place the 
same kind of security that we have enjoyed in the past. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentlelady. I recognize the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Walberg. 
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Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to the 
panel for taking our questions and responding today. 

In light of what has heen talked about this morning, and some 
comments made, I think we need to go back in history a little bit 
and remember that when the President offered the sequester, as an 
alternative to dealing with the budget deficit and debt we all 
should have known was there, he undoubtedly thought that the 
House Majority wasn’t serious about the deficit or debt. 

When he signed it, he probably thought it would never go into 
effect, the thought of across the board. We cut good programs along 
with unnecessary programs without any real discretion. However, 
I think the three of you and others at the front line of leading very 
important functions that our citizens expect to see and that their 
tax dollars pay for, I being one, Mr. Jarvis, who started out my uni- 
versity career majoring in forestry and land management, love the 
out of doors. My favorite place on earth is Glacier National Park. 
I will be in the Great Smoky Mountain National Park here in just 
a few short weeks. So I understand the taxpayer loves these places 
and should be afforded their opportunity. 

But you must have been worried, as you looked at it and said, 
well, they can be political and they can do their fighting in Wash- 
ington, but ultimately it comes down to what we have to do for the 
projects that we have the Departments, the functions we have and 
the citizens we serve. Did any of you make contact with the Admin- 
istration through whatever sources you have available to you and 
what chain of command you have, did any of you make contact 
with the Administration to call for caution and reality in dealing 
with other ways of approaching our budget concerns and still keep- 
ing the functions in place that you see as priority? Any of you can 
go first. 

Mr. Ferriero. I did not. 

Mr. Walberg. Mr. Jarvis? 

Mr. Jarvis. Our contacts were principally with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, as we were implementing the sequester order 
or planning for it. We had been planning for this well in advance 
and we were making them as aware as possible that they were 
going to have direct impacts on the ground in every one of the na- 
tional parks. 

Mr. Walberg. Mr. Clough? 

Mr. Clough. We had no direct contact other than the normal 
0MB processes. 

Mr. Walberg. Let me follow this up, then. Mr. Jarvis, you indi- 
cated you made contact, and the others, through 0MB to some de- 
gree. But it doesn’t sound like a great amount of intensity was put 
toward this issue. Mr. Jarvis, you have referred to the sequester 
cuts as sudden and significant in your full testimony. Can you ex- 
plain to me how something that has been on the horizon since Au- 
gust of 2011 qualifies as sudden? 

Mr. Jarvis. What I mean by sudden is that we anticipated the 
sequester in January. The later in the fiscal year that we get the 
sequester, the more difficult it is for an operational agency like the 
National Park Service. So we, in spite of what is being stated here, 
we anticipated this and planned well in advance. Otherwise, we 
wouldn’t have 1,300 permanent vacancies and saved ourselves $43 
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million. That is actually what is saving the public appreciation and 
use of the parks, is that we are able to hire seasonals and backfill 
that this coming summer for its prime operation. 

So we had anticipated it. We just didn’t know when it was going 
to come. And coming this late in the year makes it much more dif- 
ficult to absorb in the last remaining months. 

Mr. Walberg. We had an idea of when it was going to come by 
the date that it was set initially for certain. And then pushed off. 

Also, the issue of significant. When the American taxpayers had 
to tighten their budgets significantly over the past number of 
years, including our House budgets, committee and individual staff 
offices, a 5 percent cut. No matter how mindless that is, when it 
is across the board, compared to 7.4 percent higher level of funding 
for your department, since 2008. I say there has to be better ways 
of dealing with the increased dollars, preparing for the sequester. 
But also as I stated earlier, if there was great concern about this, 
it boggles my mind that there wasn’t intense pressure put on the 
Administration to say, you know something. Congress just might 
let sequestration happen. This is the impact it will have. We can’t 
suffer it. 

The question that I would ask, and I see my time has expired, 
Mr. Chairman, but I will submit it for the record, of asking direct 
questions on how Congress can help each of you in your respon- 
sibilities to achieve further efficiencies and save more of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money. Maybe in the second round of questions I 
can add to that. Thank you. 

Mr. Mica. They can answer. We have been giving everybody a 
few minutes. If you want to quickly respond. 

Mr. Walberg. I appreciate that. Let me ask the question again. 
What can Congress do to help you achieve further efficiencies and 
save more of the American taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. Jarvis. For the National Park Service, because of the way 
our budget is crafted, which is park by park, we would need what 
is known as transfer authority. 

Mr. Walberg. I have that written down. What else? 

Mr. Jarvis. One thing I want to mention is that the National 
Park Service will be celebrating its 100th anniversary in 2016. We 
do have a legislative package that we are submitting through our 
authorizing committees that would grant additional authorities for 
philanthropy, for cooperative agreements to work with our private 
sector partners in a much more entrepreneurial and innovative 
way to bring that side to the operation and financial health of the 
organization. We would be glad to work with you on that. 

Mr. Mica. Do the other two witnesses want to quickly respond? 

Mr. Clough. I would just say that it would help us, I have been 
in the non-profit sector as an executive for a long time, president 
of a university. We need stability. It would be helpful for us to have 
more stability and a long range view of the budget so we can plan. 
It is difficult to plan now because things are not stable. 

Mr. Walberg. Well, I would suggest you talk with the Senate 
about that. I agree with you, stability is important. Mr. Ferriero? 

Mr. Ferriero. This committee has done some great work in 
marking up PRA, Presidential Records Act, Federal Records Act, 
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legislation. I would encourage pushing that forward. That would be 
a great help to us. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. We will turn now to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Tierney. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. 

So just to put this in a little context, it seems to me what we 
are dealing with here is a massive act of legislative malpractice, 
and then an attempt to blame it on the people that have to deal 
with the consequences on that. That happens when you go around 
ideologically trying to convince the American people that every 
dime spent of your tax money is wasted in fraud or abuse, and then 
go around exclaiming that you want to make cuts but don’t have 
the political courage to actually determine where the cuts are going 
to be. 

And certainly nobody here should be under the illusion that Con- 
gress abdicated its authority and gave the President discretion of 
where to cut. Because if they had a full appreciation of the seques- 
tration law and its reference back to early iterations, they would 
know that as you have already discussed, every program, project 
and activity has to suffer the cuts. 

So this is a consequence of that malpractice that people should 
have known, I suspect many of them didn’t know what they were 
doing in that regard. And so we all should be concerned that that 
is what is going on. We should not be looking to all of you to lay 
blame as to what you implemented. Your hands were tied, just as 
those people that were interested in pushing on the sequestration 
tied their own hands behind their back, laid down on the rails and 
screamed when the train came, on that basis. 

So looking forward, I have some real concerns. If this stays in, 
and it sounds like my colleagues are all excited about having se- 
questration stay, in fact, its mindless arbitrary cuts will continue 
on that basis, what is it going to do for the National Parks’ impact 
on local communities’ economic well-being? Mr. Jarvis, in my com- 
munity alone, we have a number of groups that work regularly 
with the Park Service. It really enhances the economy of that dis- 
trict, all the way up and down the coast, all the way from the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Merrimac River. It is very important for them. 

So what do you envision for the future, if these cuts stay in ef- 
fect? What is the Park Service going to have to do as it goes for- 
ward? I suspect that you can’t have the seasonal hirings backfilling 
for the others as a future plan of how you are going to react, right? 

Mr. Jarvis. No, sir. These cuts, if they remain, really creates a 
significant problem for the National Park Service. The impacts will 
accumulate, particularly to the gateway communities. Many of our 
gateway communities, as you well know, their economies are based 
on the tourism that comes to our national parks. They basically 
succeed based on their shoulder seasons. Many of these operations 
can’t survive on a three-month, they need a five-month season. As 
a consequence, we are having to reduce, in those shoulder seasons. 

In talking to our hospitality association, they are concerned that 
people are not booking. They are already seeing a reduction in 
bookings as a result of the American public feeling that the parks 
are not going to be available to them or services will be reduced. 
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So I think this is a significant problem over the long term for us, 
if the sequester reductions do apply. 

I just want to make one very strong point that the National Park 
Service is, as with my colleagues here, these are investments that 
need to be made that have reaped great benefit to the American 
public. We draw international visitors from around the world. We 
provide extraordinary experiences for the American public. And we 
return ten to one to the economy. 

Mr. Tierney. I couldn’t agree with you more. I am as frustrated 
as you and others that this mindless sort of approach to things 
would be taken on that basis. Congress could have given the Presi- 
dent the authority to do this in a way that was flexible, which he 
then could have passed on to all you folks. But of course, they 
chose not to give up their authority in that regard. But they also 
chose not to take their responsibility in identifying where they 
thought all of this waste, fraud and abuse was, identify it and then 
give you a plan going forward. 

So Mr. Clough, let me ask you, the Smithsonian, I understand, 
by now plans to defer preventive maintenance, facility inspections, 
technology upgrades, is that correct? 

Mr. Clough. That is correct. 

Mr. Tierney. How long can you continue to defer those costs 
under this plan without some really significant damage to what it 
is you see as your mission? 

Mr. Clough. It is a cumulative toll. In time, it gets worse and 
worse. We normally by industry standards should get about $100 
million a year, given our facilities base. But a lot of it is historic, 
and we are open every day of the year but one, so it is heavily 
used. And we have to keep our energy supplies going almost con- 
tinuously, because we have collections, valuable collections in the 
museum. 

And we should nominally have about $100 million a year. We 
have been running about $75 million, and sequester is going to cut 
that down now by probably another $5 million. And that obviously 
cumulativly will take its toll. 

Now, what we try to do is to examine each and every case. We 
have a priority list, and we try to attack that priority list each and 
every year that we can when we are doing our work. 

Mr. Tierney. Now, do you term all that waste, fraud and abuse? 
Is that the way you think spending that money is? 

Mr. Clough. We don’t obviously see that as waste, fraud and 
abuse. I would say we are working hard to use technology to in- 
crease our productivity. I talk a lot about digitization at the Smith- 
sonian as creating access, which it does. But it also, as we digitize 
our collections, it is less wear and tear on the collections. For ex- 
ample, we have lots of re-enactors who love to come see our Civil 
War uniforms. If we can show them a great digital image and they 
don’t need to actually hold in their hands the real thing, it cuts 
down on wear and tear in the collection. 

So we are trying to invest in new technologies to help us address 
some of these problems. 

Mr. Tierney. Hasn’t the Inspector General given you some pretty 
good recommendations on how to improve your maintenance and 
preservation of all your collections? 
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Mr. Clough. Yes. We have a very good Inspector General, and 
we pay very close attention to the recommendations from the In- 
spector General. In some cases they recommend things that they 
believe will reduce costs, but in some cases their recommendations 
actually increase costs. They go to a collection center and find that 
we don’t have up to date cabinets, for example, it costs us money 
to put those cabinets in. So from time to time, the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s recommendations will actually increase our costs. 

But we pay very close attention to their recommendations. 

Mr. Tierney. What is going to be the practical implication to the 
Smithsonian if you are not able to implement their recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. Clough. Well, we hope we will continue to do our very best 
to meet those recommendations. And we have a board of regents 
and we discuss these issues with our board of regents very care- 
fully, six members of Congress are on our board. And we take these 
recommendations very seriously. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman, and recognize now the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. Bentivolio. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, is there ever a case where a program has more than 
enough funding? 

[No audible response.] 

Mr. Bentivolio. That is what I thought. How about, I under- 
stand that the National Park Service, Mr. Jarvis, spent $7 million 
in bonuses to employees in 2011. Did the National Park Service 
issue bonuses in 2012? 

Mr. Jarvis. Not yet. We have reconsidered all bonuses and have 
put them through a second review, looking at only those that are 
required by law. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Is there criteria for giving bonuses? Is that 
readily available for me to review or for the committee to look at? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Okay. Could you provide the committee with in- 
formation on where I can find that? Thank you very much. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back my time. 

Mr. Mica. No further questions. Then let’s see, Ms. Speier. 

Ms. Speier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you to our 
representatives from Archives and National Park Service and 
Smithsonian. 

I am kind of perplexed by this conversation today. Because if the 
American people don’t want to increase their taxes, that is their 
choice. And then there is a shrinking in the services that we pro- 
vide. Now, to Dr. Clough, in terms of the Smithsonian, it is an ex- 
traordinary gift to the American people. And in many respects, I 
think postponing deferred maintenance is a problem and it should 
be something that you think long and hard before you forego that. 

But have we come to a point in time where offering the Smithso- 
nian free to everyone is something we can afford? The Newseum 
charges $25 a person. Have you explored whether or not charging 
$5 a person, children free, would be something that would augment 
your budget significantly? 
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Mr. Clough. We have talked a lot about that. I think my general 
philosophy, I will tell you that first, and then I want to indicate 
that my board of regents are very much in support of keeping the 
admission free to the Smithsonian, is that the American people 
paid for the buildings, they paid for the collections. I don’t think 
they should have to pay a third time to get into the museum. 

If you look at the demographics of the people coming to the 
Smithsonian, many of them do not have a lot of money. I walk the 
mall, I stand in front of the museums, and I watch the folks go in. 
Many of them don’t even buy food in our museums. They go back 
outside and they eat their lunches outside. And there is a great joy 
in their ability to go into one museum and then go into the next 
museum without having to worry about the admissions cost. 

Admissions, if you want to apply them, cost to collect. There 
would be an initial big bump in cost, actually, to put in the equip- 
ment, to put in the people, to put in the time, to put in the account- 
ing and the oversight all associated with admission. 

Ms. Speier. All right, if that is where you are, and I respect that, 
then if the American people are saying no to more taxes, shrink 
government, then we have to comply with that. You need to decide 
where you are going to shrink in terms of the Smithsonian. 

Mr. Ferriero, I have had the opportunity to visit the National Ar- 
chives on a number of occasions. It is an extraordinary experience, 
there is no question about it. Again, we have to live within our 
means. It is something that we are just going to have to do. 

In terms of providing crucial services to our veterans, docu- 
mentation so they can get their medals replaced or apply for dis- 
ability services, whatever it may be, that is critical as a function 
that I think you absolutely have to perform. 

Now, have you costed out what, first of all, do you charge for 
that, and if you don’t charge for it, what does it cost per request? 

Mr. Ferriero. We have transactional data on what it costs per 
request. I don’t have that at my fingertips. Maybe someone in back 
of me does, $30 per request. 

Ms. Speier. And do you presently charge for that? 

Mr. Ferriero. We do charge for that. 

Ms. Speier. Enough to cover the cost? 

Mr. Ferriero. It covers the cost, that is correct. 

Ms. Speier. Okay, that is good to know. 

Mr. Ferriero. And it is our number one service. The veterans’ 
service is the number one service that the National Archives pro- 
vides. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Jarvis, in terms of the National Park Service, 
I agree that it is an extraordinary treasure that we have. What do 
you charge now? 

Mr. Jarvis. We charge a variety of different rates, depending on 
the park size. They range from $5 to $20. We collect about $160 
million a year in fees. 

Ms. Speier. Is it true that if you are a senior citizen you can buy 
a pass for your lifetime for a certain amount of money? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is correct. 

Ms. Speier. And how much is that? 

Mr. Jarvis. Ten dollars. 
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Ms. Speier. All right, I think we need to look at that. Ten dollars 
for your lifetime, at the age of 65? A lot of people at 65 that can 
pay a little more than $10 for the rest of their life. I yield back. 

Mr. Mica. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. DesJarlais. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all 
for being here today. You all have important positions, and I guess 
part of the reason we are here today is to understand sequester 
and the effects it is having on you. 

I think it is important to look and acknowledge that we as a 
Country have a major debt problem and we have a major spending 
problem. Can you all agree with that? If this was the situation you 
were in in your own home you would probably think you needed 
to make cuts somewhere, would that be correct? Everyone agrees. 

Okay. So sequester was not the perfect outcome, we all know 
that. But I think everyone agrees that we have to do something to 
get our debt and deficit spending under control. And because of the 
failure of the Super Committee, here we are, we have these cuts 
called sequester. 

It is the responsible thing to do to reduce your debt and deficit, 
would you all agree with that? Okay. 

So Mr. Jarvis, do you think that, even though it is the respon- 
sible thing to do, do you feel, let me just ask you outright, do you 
feel that maybe you over-exaggerated the effects or the con- 
sequences of sequester? 

Mr. Jarvis. No, sir. 

Mr. DesJarlais. You think that everything you said was right 
in line as it should have been in terms of you doing your fair share 
to help get rid of some of this debt and deficit? You feel like your 
actions were appropriate? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. In January a memo you wrote that the 
sequester will result in reductions to visitor services, hours of oper- 
ation, shortening of park seasons and possibly closing park areas. 
Yet in March, you told the Hill there will be no park closures, that 
you are not closing down. So which is it? 

Mr. Jarvis. Two different things. I said, and I stand by it, that 
we are not closing any national park units. There are no national 
parks that are closing. What we are doing is reducing the operating 
hours, reducing services at some of them and reducing the ranger- 
led programs as well as maintenance. So you really have two op- 
tions. You can close parks, and to take a $113 million cut, we could 
close maybe 70 to 100 smaller parks, or we could close all parks 
in the system for up to a month, or you spread the impact across 
all units. You really have only those options. So we chose to spread 
the impact across all units, reducing services but not actually clos- 
ing any individual park. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. In your testimony today you stated NFS 
excluded from furloughs positions that are required to ensure the 
health and safety of visitors. Yet you also said that due to seques- 
tration, if there is an emergency, it might be slower to get our folks 
out of there. So why are you saying emergency response times 
might be slower, while you are also saying you are not furloughing 
health and safety personnel? 
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Mr. Jarvis. We are not furloughing health and safety employees, 
but we did not hire 900 permanent positions, which includes some 
our law enforcement and EMS and firefighting employees, as well 
as we are not hiring 1,000 seasonals. Our seasonal operation is the 
lifeblood of the field rangers that are out there responding in the 
summer. If I don’t have as many employees on the ground, that is 
going to have a direct result in response time. 

Mr. DesJarlais. So do you worry about the safety of visitors 
then, because of sequestration? 

Mr. Jarvis. I always worry about the safety of our visitors. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I am assuming then you have asked Congress 
for the ability to reprogram search and rescue funds? 

Mr. Jarvis. We have requested through 0MB that we have some 
reprogramming and transfer authority. But we have not received 
it. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I thought the question about bonuses was very 
interesting as well. It is something that the private sector doesn’t 
fully understand, how the law requires the Federal Government to 
pay more. I will be interested to see what exactly that is. 

You said in your testimony that finding long-term efficiencies 
within park-based budgets is challenging and that NFS strives to 
eliminate contracted services that could be deferred within minimal 
short-term repercussions. But since August 2011, when the Presi- 
dent signed legislation that mandated sequestration, NFS entered 
into 45 advertising contract totaling more than $5 million. Are you 
aware that the President signed legislation August of 2011 man- 
dating sequestration, correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. Though the sequester wasn’t implemented until 
March of this year. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay, but you knew it was signed, you were 
just hoping for the best, that it wouldn’t happen? 

Mr. Jarvis. I really don’t know what you are talking about. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Why did you enter into more than $5 million in 
advertising contracts, including a $58,000 contract for a solar-pow- 
ered message board, knowing that this might be coming? 

Mr. Jarvis. I am unaware of those contracts. I don’t know what 
you would be referring to in terms of advertising contracts. We 
don’t purchase advertising. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. You said that sequester would result in 
such things like trash not getting collected, restrooms not being 
cleaned, toilet paper being out, road not being plowed, less inter- 
preters on the ground, is that correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. DesJarlais. And those are things that people would notice, 
wouldn’t they? 

Mr. Jarvis. There probably would be some notice of that, yes. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Well, you are aware that your budget staff told 
committee staff that they were not sure 99 percent of visitors 
would even notice the cuts? 

Mr. Jarvis. I think what they are referring to is that in the peak 
season, which is really the middle of the summer, that most visi- 
tors would not notice, because that is what we have done. It is the 
shoulder seasons, when the visitation is significantly lower, that 
there would be notice of those impacts. 
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Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. I just think it is important we do some- 
thing responsible as a Country, even if sequestration is not the per- 
fect way to do it. Using messaging to basically scare people into 
thinking that doing something responsible has to be painful is real- 
ly unnecessary. I know that you don’t think you did that, but some 
of this evidence would point otherwise. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. I recognize Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I thank you, 
gentlemen, for coming and sharing with us this morning. 

The Executive Order for implementing the sequester was issued 
in late March. Federal agencies are now beginning to implement 
across the board cuts required by statutory language and deter- 
mine how precisely the cuts will impact their mission and the pub- 
lic. It appears to me that many agencies, including those before us 
today, planned for the possibility of cuts since last year. I would 
like to better understand what went into those planning efforts and 
how they are assisting the agencies to accommodate the cuts re- 
quired by sequestration. 

Mr. Jarvis, for example, I understand that prior to sequestration 
and in anticipation of tightening budgets, the Park Service began 
a process of trimming expenditures at parks and other units last 
year. For example, your agency implemented a hiring freeze on 
permanent positions, which left vacant a number of staff positions 
going forward, allowing you to accrue about 1,300 funded vacan- 
cies. It is my understanding that you plan to leave about 900 of 
those positions unfilled, which will save your agency about $43.5 
million through the end of the fiscal year. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir, those figures are correct. 

Mr. Davis. I also understand that in anticipation of forced cuts, 
you also eliminated some lower priority support costs, such as trav- 
el, overtime pay, merit awards, supplies and contracted services, to 
save money. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Were there any other planning actions that you im- 
plemented or plan to implement as we go through the sequestra- 
tion? 

Mr. Jarvis. We are deferring anything to the next fiscal year 
that we can as well. We are looking at, in terms of our deployment 
of employees, to make sure that they are deployed to the highest 
visitor use areas. We are building our philanthropic side of our or- 
ganization, the National Park Foundation, the legislatively-created 
foundation here to raise funds, to provide assistance. And we are 
looking to partner with our other sister agencies, the other Federal 
and State agencies, to ensure that facilities can be open. For in- 
stance, at Badlands National Park we are working with the State 
there to ensure that a highway road stop that also serves as a 
small visitor center for the park would remain open. 

So across the system, we are looking for volunteers, local assist- 
ance, shared use agreements and all of those to ensure that we pro- 
vide quality service to the public. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 
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Mr. Ferriero, I understand that your agency also began planning 
for the possibility of cuts early last year. For example, I understand 
that you imposed a hiring freeze beginning in November of 2012, 
which reduced your workforce by 300 employees. How much did 
you save by that action? 

Mr. Ferriero. That 300 employees translated into about $9 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Davis. I also understand that your agency cancelled certain 
non-mission essential conferences, reduced travel budgets and at- 
tempted to pre-identify approximately $20 million in cuts to con- 
tracts, grants and other non-labor expenditures that could be im- 
plemented if the sequestration came about. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ferriero. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Quickly, Secretary Clough, similar to the other two 
agencies, I understand that your agency also implemented a hiring 
freeze and began other efforts to defer some maintenance activities. 

Mr. Clough. That is correct. I should point out that when I came 
to the Smithsonian and looked at the statistics for the last 10 
years, it became obvious to me that over time the Smithsonian lost 
about 600 Federal positions against the cost of inflation. So we 
began thinking about how to do business more efficiently. 

In addition, because there were concerns about possible budget 
cuts in the last few years, we developed a menu of opportunities, 
or places, I should say, where we would adapt to these kinds of 
cuts. So we have been thinking about this for a long time. So we 
are implementing something that we have been thinking about, 
some of these measures are temporary and we will have to readjust 
our strategy as we move forward to a permanent cut. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. We’ll recognize Mr. Jordan. 

Mr. Jordan. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Jarvis, you issued a memo on January 25th of this year, 
“The lateness of the implementation will intensify the effects of the 
sequester.” I want to go back to where Dr. DesJarlais was, what 
was the date again when sequester was passed into law? August 
2nd, 2011? 

Mr. Jarvis. August 2nd, 2011. 

Mr. Jordan. Almost 20 months ago, or actually I think probably 
a full 20 months ago. Why did you have to wait until January? Mr. 
Ferriero at the Archives implemented a hiring freeze in 2011. Did 
you guys implement a hiring freeze in 2011? 

Mr. Jarvis. We issued a memo in June of 2012. 

Mr. Jordan. No, it is yes or no. Did you have a hiring freeze in 
2011 ? 

Mr. Jarvis. We did not have a hiring freeze at the time. 

Mr. Jordan. So you hired more people in 2011 after the seques- 
ter was enacted into law? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is correct. 

Mr. Jordan. You did. Okay. Did you enact a hiring freeze in 
2012 ? 

Mr. Jarvis. We put a hiring control. 

Mr. Jordan. What does that mean? Did you hire more? Are there 
more people working now than there were before, in 2012? 
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Mr. Jarvis. There are less. 

Mr. Jordan. No, no, in 2012. Did you have more people working 
later in 2012 than you had at the start of 2012? 

Mr. Jarvis. I don’t know the answer to that. 

Mr. Jordan. So we don’t know if you had a hiring freeze or not? 

Mr. Jarvis. We know we had a hiring control. 

Mr. Jordan. Okay, hut I didn’t ask that. I asked did you have 
a hiring freeze? 

Mr. Jarvis. We did not put a hiring freeze until January 2013. 

Mr. Jordan. So in 2011, you didn’t do a hiring freeze, 2012 you 
didn’t do a hiring freeze. The Archives decided to do one, because 
they knew the law was the law in August 2nd, 2011. You didn’t do 
that. Did you have bonuses in 2011? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. 

Mr. Jordan. Did you have bonuses in 2012? 

Mr. Jarvis. No. Not yet. 

Mr. Jordan. Not yet? You mean you are going to have some bo- 
nuses? 

Mr. Jarvis. There are some required by law. 

Mr. Jordan. Okay. What about did you have travel and con- 
ferences that you attended in 2011? 

Mr. Jarvis. Very few. 

Mr. Jordan. But you did? 

Mr. Jarvis. There were some, yes. 

Mr. Jordan. Okay, what about 2012? 

Mr. Jarvis. Very few. 

Mr. Jordan. So you continued it in 2012? 

Mr. Jarvis. Sir, the National Park Service is a large geographic 
area. 

[Simultaneous conversations.] 

Mr. Jordan. The point is, I ask the questions and you answer. 
Here is the point. The law was enacted August 2nd, 2011, 20 
months ago. You issue a memo this January 2013, saying, oh, the 
lateness of sequester is going to cause terrible things to happen. 
And yet you gave bonuses in 2011, potential bonuses in 2012, you 
hired more people in 2011, you can’t tell me if you hired more peo- 
ple in 2012, you took additional, you took conferences in 2011 and 
travel in 2011 and conferences and travel in 2012. And yet we have 
a gentleman right beside you who implemented a hiring freeze 
clear back in 2011 because he can plainly understand what might 
happen. 

All true. 

Mr. Jarvis. The National Park Service is a very different organi- 
zation than Archives. 

Mr. Jordan. Let me do something different here in my remain- 
ing two minutes. The White House, I want to know if this plan not 
to take action was driven by you or by the White House. So on the 
White House website, February of this year, it states relative to the 
national parks, “Many of the 398 national parks across the Country 
would be partially or fully closed, with shortened operating hours, 
closed facilities, reduced maintenance and cuts to visitor services.” 

Did the White House put that up? Did they consult with you be- 
fore they put that up? Did you give them that information? Did you 
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talk to someone at the White House? Tell me how that was put on 
the White House website. 

Mr. Jarvis. I have no idea how that got on the White House 
website. We did provide information about the impacts of seques- 
tration through 0MB. 

Mr. Jordan. So did you talk to anyone specifically at the White 
House about what may happen to the national parks? 

Mr. Jarvis. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Jordan. You did not. But this sounds vaguely familiar to 
your statement on January 25th, I assume maybe the same memo, 
where you said, we expect the sequester “will result in reductions 
to visitor services, hours of operation and shortening of season and 
possibly the closing of areas during periods where there is insuffi- 
cient staff to secure protection of visitors, employees and re- 
sources.” It sounds pretty similar. But there was no coordination 
between you and the White House? 

Mr. Jarvis. Not between me and the White House. 

Mr. Jordan. You didn’t talk to anyone at the White House? 

Mr. Jarvis. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Jordan. Okay. Did anyone on your staff communicate with 
White House officials about details and impacts of the potential se- 
quester? 

Mr. Jarvis. No one on my staff. 

Mr. Jordan. Let me ask you this, then. Because I don’t know 
where the blame has to go for lack of preparing. Let’s look at, what 
about this memo from Acting 0MB Director Jeffrey Zentz, who 
said, “Continued normal spending and operations,” this was July 
31st of last summer, of 2012, “Continued normal spending and op- 
erations since more than five months remain for Congress to act.” 
Do you remember receiving that memo? Did that have an impact 
your decisions not to reduce hiring, not to reduce travel and con- 
ference attendance, and not to forego bonuses? 

Mr. Jarvis. We did reduce travel. We did reduce conferences. 
And we put hiring controls on. So actually, we did get that memo 
and we implemented a restriction across the board in the National 
Park Service planning for this. We did not put a hiring freeze on 
until January. 

Mr. Jordan. But that is not, but this is communication from the 
White House that says, continue normal things. Is it normal for, 
so what I am trying to figure out is, when do you pay attention to 
the White House, when you don’t, when do you plan ahead, when 
you don’t. Because this memo says, keep doing the normal things, 
and based on what you did in 2011, it is normal to give bonuses, 
it is normal to have travel and conferences, and it is normal not 
to having a hiring freeze, is that right? And then here you have the 
0MB director saying, continue normal spending and operations, 
since more than five months remain for Congress to act. 

So you just told me you contradicted what the 0MB director said. 
My first question you said no, I can’t tell you whether we have a 
hiring control, not a hiring freeze, so you couldn’t give me an an- 
swer. But now you are saying no, we contradicted what the 0MB 
director said. So I am just trying to figure out, what did you guys 
do, who did you listen to, how did you make your decisions. 
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Mr. Jarvis. What we decided to do is be as conservative in our 
application of our budget and travel, supplies, materials, beginning 
in the middle of 2012 in anticipation of the sequestration. Our 
paper will prove that to you. We took a conservative approach to 
this from the very beginning in spite of what 0MB said. We knew 
that our responsibilities, that is an 0MB memo that covers the en- 
tire government. 

Mr. Jordan. Respectfully, I think the American people might dis- 
agree. Because as I said earlier, you have another director of an 
agency right beside you who decided to implement a hiring freeze 
in 2011. You had the opportunity to do the same, you chose not to. 
And now we have this contradiction based on what the White 
House 0MB director had sent to you. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I would yield back. I appreciate the 
extra time. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. 

I recognize Mr. Horsford. 

Mr. Horsford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The benefit of being a new member is I get to actually listen to 
all of my colleagues and their concerns and also the witnesses. It 
has been more than 100 days now since I have been here. I for the 
life of me don’t understand why we keep having these hearings 
that, to take my colleague’s quote that he just said, I don’t know 
where to place the blame or where the blame has to go. 

Why do we have to be in the blame game at all? Why can’t we 
focus on what needs to be done to get our economy moving so that 
these cuts don’t happen to begin with? My constituents sent me 
here, I believe the majority of the American people want us to work 
together to solve problems and to avoid the harm that the seques- 
ter has caused. 

Now, I think it is critical that the public understand that this re- 
programming authority is not some kind of unrestricted power that 
the agencies have to pick and choose which funding priorities they 
want to make. It is a highly limited authority. Claims that agency 
officials are not being straightforward with the public about their 
implementation of sequestration is simply not true. And I think 
that it is rhetoric and gamesmanship and brinkmanship of turning 
these hearings into something that they are not. 

I would rather work with the agencies to figure out what we 
need to do to benefit the public. So with the time I have remaining, 
I would like to raise some concerns of constituents from my district 
as they relate to the National Park Service. 

A part of Lake Meade’s 1.5 million acres lies in Nevada’s Fourth 
Congressional District, which is the fifth most visited national park 
unit last year, with over 6.3 million visitors. Mr. Jarvis, you said 
that there is a ten to one return on investment based on the work 
of our National Park Service. It is my understanding that the vis- 
itor center at Lake Meade National Recreation Area will be closed 
two days a week now, and that the national park unit has braced 
for cuts in park security, operations, and efforts to curtail an 
invasive species, the quagga mussel, which is affecting the oxygen 
levels in the water, disrupting food chains and causing damage to 
facilities. 
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Mr. Jarvis, what efforts is the National Park Service undertaking 
to address issues like this that I imagine aren’t just happening at 
Lake Meade but potentially at other national parks? 

Mr. Jarvis. As I indicated earlier, each of the individual Na- 
tional Park units had to take the 5 percent cut at the park level. 
For Lake Meade National Recreation Area, that is an $889,000 cut 
to their operation, halfway through the fiscal year. And there is no 
way you can take that kind of cut at a highly operational park like 
Lake Meade without having direct impacts on the operations. 

One of the key components here is that most of our parks operate 
at about 85 to 90 percent fixed cost. That mean permanent sala- 
ries, utilities, fleet, just basic operations. When you take a 5 per- 
cent cut, that hits the discretionary part of the budget, which is ba- 
sically supplies, materials and seasonal operations. So they are di- 
rectly having impacts. We tasked the park to make decisions on 
what they can do. 

In terms of some of the key drivers in that area, such as quagga 
mussels, we are looking to use the fee accounts and we have a re- 
quest in the fiscal year 2014 budget specifically to improve overall 
our control on that invasive species. 

Mr. Horsford. Thank you. I know my time is expiring, but I 
think in part if we could get some more information of what the 
additional cost could be, based on the implementation of the se- 
questration. Again, this is an example of now, if we cut back it is 
actually going to cost us more in the long run. That is a fool’s 
choice, in my opinion, and on behalf of my constituents. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that we can refocus our com- 
mittee’s efforts around solutions that will get our economy moving 
and less on the blame game between our Federal agencies. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Meadows, you are rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for coming to testify today. As we look at that, as 
my esteemed colleague opposite has just mentioned, it is not about 
gamesmanship. One of the problems that I get concerned about is 
that we have essentially made this into a game of rhetoric, placing 
false blame and false consequences at times. That is what we are 
trying to get to. 

Mr. Ferriero, with regard to the National Archives, you and I 
both know that I have been there to see your operation. I want to 
compliment you on a job well done. With that, and you didn’t know 
that this was going on, but at that particular time, I asked you 
about sequestration and the effects of it on your agency. You gave 
me a non-political response, which I appreciated. You said, we are 
managing through it. Obviously any cuts are painful, but we are 
managing through it as a good manager would. I want to thank 
you and go on record as thanking you for that type of response. We 
need to see more of that in Washington, D.C. 

With that being said, I would ask that you highlight perhaps two 
areas that you are most concerned about with regard to sequestra- 
tion that we should address from a Congressional standpoint. 
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Mr. Ferriero. Two that I would highlight, preservation. We are 
sitting on 12 billion pieces of our records in parchment paper, and 
deteriorating. And audio visual materials that are deteriorating. So 
our ability to keep up with ensuring that they are going to be avail- 
able for future generations is something that worries me. 

The other thing is the investment needed in the Electronic 
Records Archive. We have moved from development into operations 
and maintenance. We have the agencies on board in terms of deliv- 
ering their records to us electronically. But there are some en- 
hancements that have to be made to make it much more functional. 
This is input from the agencies who are using it. 

Mr. Meadows. I thank you for that. I can tell you as one, I am 
more inclined, when someone manages through these situations, to 
look at the requests that they make in a more germane way. It is 
something that adds additional credence and credibility in terms of 
responses from that. 

Let me go on to Mr. Jarvis. With regard to the National Park 
Service, there is a thing here in Washington, D.C. that many times 
they call the Washington Monument syndrome. Are you aware of 
that? I think some of the heated rhetoric that you are hearing 
today is because we are concerned that some of that Washington 
Monument syndrome has crept into this sequestration. 

Even your staff, I believe, has told people that they are not sure 
that 99 percent of the visitors will even notice that there was a se- 
questration cut. Yet you have talked about trash collection, toilet 
paper, things like that. Would you say that those are things that 
people would notice? 

Mr. Jarvis. I think they would notice. I notice it. Having worked 
almost 40 years for the National Park Service, I walked around the 
Tidal Basin during the middle of the Cherry Blossom Eestival, and 
I noticed trash cans a little over-full, and I noticed fewer rangers 
than would be normal for that kind of operation. So we don’t want 
the public to notice it, because we take a great deal of pride in pro- 
viding these places. We don’t want to impact the public. That is 
why we have concentrated the reductions on the shoulder seasons, 
rather than in the center of their prime operation. 

Mr. Meadows. I am glad that you said that. Because in my dis- 
trict, there are signs that have gone up that say, we are closing op- 
erations. Printed due to sequestration, on permanent signs that 
have been placed in my district. Why would you say that that 
would have happened if indeed we were not trying to make a polit- 
ical statement? 

Mr. Jarvis. I am unaware of any signs. 

Mr. Meadows. I have pictures. I will be glad to share them with 
you. 

Mr. Jarvis. I would like to see them. And I would instruct the 
parks to take those down. 

Mr. Meadows. I want to know how much we have spent on per- 
manent signs that talk about sequestration. So I would ask that 
you respond to that. 

Mr. Jarvis. That is inappropriate. 

Mr. Meadows. Are you aware personally of any conversations 
that have happened within the National Park Service or DOT that 
have talked about making sequestration as painful as possible? 
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Mr. Jarvis. No, sir. We did not want to make this painful. 

Mr. Meadows. I know you didn’t want to. Are you aware of any 
conversations that have taken place where making cuts painful has 
heen discussed? Let me tell you the reason why I ask. I have talked 
to some Park Service employees who have indicated that they were 
told that the cuts coming down would he painful, and that came 
from management. I was saying, well, I understand that they won’t 
he painful, that we are going to manage our way through this. But 
yet somehow they got the impression from people within your orga- 
nization that they would be painful. So you are not aware of any 
conversations or any memos or anything discussing that? 

Mr. Jarvis. I am not. But I want to make a distinction here. 
There is a difference between intentionally making them painful or 
the fact that they will be painful. The Park Service is an oper- 
ational organization. We are not a grant-making organization. We 
run parks. And so a cut of this level is painful by definition. We 
have worked to try to minimize that pain. But I will tell you that 
we have not instructed anyone to intentionally make this painful 
to the public. 

Mr. Meadows. I can see my time is out. I yield back and thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman ISSA. [Presiding] Thank you. 

We now recognize the gentleman from Virginia for his questions. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Could my time start at five, please? 

Chairman IsSA. I thought we were going to give you as much 
time as you needed. 

Mr. Connolly. Oh, great. Okay. 

First of all, let me thank all three of you for managing through 
a very difficult and mindless budgeting exercise, but real, nonethe- 
less. All three of you represent revered institutions, respected and 
very much beloved by the public. In listening to this hearing as I 
have, you would all be forgiven for feeling you find yourself in the 
midst of a Kafka-esque scenario. I myself can’t quite follow the 
logic of some of my colleagues. 

Sequester should be blamed on President Obama, it was his idea. 
Really. Because I seem to recall the President wanting a clean debt 
ceiling vote in August of 2011, and for the first time in history, he 
was denied it. And for the first time in history our credit rating 
went down. It was not the President’s idea. 

We created a Super Committee doomed to failure because half 
the members of that committee would not even entertain a discus- 
sion of revenue. You should have known about sequestration, 
should have been planning for it all along, you should have known 
we meant it. How are you supposed to know that? Like this Con- 
gress or the previous Congress have been consistent in their eco- 
nomic message? Really, about the fiscal cliff, about the Bush taxes, 
about sequestration, about the debt ceiling? About nothing. And oh 
by the way, had you anticipated that we were serious all along, 
what were you to do with the fact that the Majority, which says 
that it addressed sequestration not once but twice, their answer 
was to eliminate all the cuts on the defense and national security 
side and double down on the domestic discretionary side. So in 
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other words, the sequestration you are now wrestling with would 
have been double. 

Somehow you should have fathomed that. You should have 
divined what we actually would do and how irresponsible and reck- 
less we would become. 

I don’t share that view. I think you are being asked to deal with 
something unprecedented and not responsible. And by the way, Mr. 
Jarvis, don’t give away those signs too fast. I think you should put 
up those signs, and I will help you put them up in every national 
park in this Country. I will even help paint them. The public 
should know what is happening. The public should not be shielded 
from the fact that there are consequences, consequences from se- 
questration that are real. 

And that is the other thing that is so puzzling. Last summer, 
maybe it is because it was before an election, the message from my 
friends on the other side, oh, I was with them on platforms, was 
the earth is going to open and swallow us all if sequestration is al- 
lowed to happen. Now apparently the message is, well, we ought 
to soft-pedal it, don’t be scaring people, the consequences are all 
absorbable, they are not real, they won’t have real consequences in 
real people’s lives. 

And from everything I can see and everything I hear, I think the 
three of you are attempting to manage and minimize the damage. 
Isn’t that what you are asked to do as a manager? 

Mr. Jarvis, in the national parks, we charge entrance fees and 
other fees. If because of furloughs or letting positions stay vacant, 
as you are managing to, might it require some parks, I am think- 
ing of one in my district, the Prince William County Forest Park, 
they are looking at perhaps having to close for one day a week or 
maybe even a little bit more. But when they do, they also lose rev- 
enue, is that not correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is correct. 

Mr. Connolly. Have you estimated the potential loss of revenue 
in the National Park Service sort of writ large? 

Mr. Jarvis. We have not estimated that, but we do anticipate 
some loss of revenue. 

Mr. Connolly. Because you talked about bringing in roughly 
$160 million a year in revenue. Some percentage of that is going 
to be lost. 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connolly. And that is over and above the cuts from seques- 
tration, is that correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Ferriero, my colleague from Ohio, Mr. Jor- 
dan, was citing you as a paragon of virtue in anticipating seques- 
tration and how poor Mr. Jarvis should have followed your model. 
Would you agree with Mr. Jarvis that the missions of the two orga- 
nizations are quite different and therefore, the challenges seques- 
tration poses are also quite different? 

Mr. Ferriero. I agree that they are different organizations. But 
let me put it in perspective. I came to Washington from the New 
York Public Library. I was responsible for 91 facilities reporting to 
the mayor and the city council. So I have five years of experience 
in trimming budgets and making do with few resources. 
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Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman, can I just ask one more question? 

Chairman ISSA. I wasn’t going to stop you. You are on a roll. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman IsSA. Although I am informed, and I believe it is true, 
that the revenues go to the general fund. They do not? 

Mr. Connolly. No. 

Chairman IsSA. Okay, thank you very much. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One final question, because it is sort of hanging out there and 
I am going to ask each of you to answer it. Did you receive any 
instructions from the Administration, 0MB, the White House, to ei- 
ther soft-pedal the impacts of sequestration or to in fact magnify 
them for some political purpose as you were trying to wade through 
the consequences and how you would manage those consequences? 
Mr. Ferriero? 

Mr. Ferriero. No. 

Mr. Connolly. You are under oath. 

Mr. Ferriero. I am under oath. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Jarvis? 

Mr. Jarvis. No, sir. 

Mr. Connolly. You are under oath. 

Mr. Jarvis. No, sir. 

Mr. Connolly. Dr. Clough? 

Mr. Clough. No. 

Mr. Connolly. You are under oath. I thank you very much, 
thanks you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. Just for the record, would that be 
true of anybody from any source within government equally? 

Mr. Ferriero. Yes, as far as I know. 

Chairman IsSA. Nobody in government, nobody in Department of 
Interior, no deputy assistant secretary of hoopla, nobody? 

Mr. Ferriero. No, sir. 

Mr. Clough. That is correct. 

Mr. Connolly. Mr. Chairman, could I just clarify one thing? Ms. 
Norton at one point in her questioning I think suggested that the 
National Park Service was one-fourteenth of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget. I think the actual statistic is one-fourteenth of 1 
percent of the Federal Government. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman IssA. So noted for the record. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lankford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
being here, and for all of your service and for what you do for our 
Country. I can tell you it wasn’t that long ago that I was walking 
through the National Archives and standing there with my daugh- 
ters, who just kept repeating, over and over again, it is right there. 
It is right there. The children of today need to be able to see and 
experience what is happening at the Smithsonian, at the National 
Archives and in our national parks. It is a significant part of what 
we do as Americans as we pass our heritage on. So this is impor- 
tant for all of us. 

I congratulate all of you for what you are doing on a day to day 
basis, for the children and for our families. I encourage you to con- 
tinue going. I am extremely aware, as everyone else is, with our 
staff and with every staff across Federal Government, that this is 
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difficult budget times. We get that. But I thank you for what you 
are doing for the Nation and for the future. 

Mr. Ferriero, when did you start planning for sequestration and 
start thinking about its effects and what could occur? 

Mr. Ferriero. We actually started in September of 2011, by re- 
ducing employee recruitment, retention and relocation incentives. 
Then in November of that year, we instituted the hiring freeze. In 
February 2012, we returned under-utilized leases to GSA. In May 
of 2012, we returned under-utilized motor vehicles to GSA. 

In August of 2012 and again in March of 2013, we reduced travel 
budgets by 41 percent below fiscal year 2010 levels. In September 
2012, we focused available resources on one-time investments that 
would permanently reduce operating costs, like building energy ef- 
ficiency. And in March, 2013, we reduced NARA-sponsored con- 
ferences and instituted procedures to apply increased scrutiny to 
all conferences. 

Mr. Lankford. That means that you walked in and you have 
been in leadership there how long? 

Mr. Ferriero. Just over three years. 

Mr. Lankford. So you walked in your first year, got the lay of 
the land and could see some areas and then began to implement 
some areas to be more efficient in the process? 

Mr. Ferriero. With the guidance of our new chief financial offi- 
cer, that is right. 

Mr. Lankford. That is a lot of work, to take that on. To take 
on that kind of change, it is a lot of pushback that occurs from 
that. But you planned ahead and because of that, we are able to 
more efficient and continue operations on it. 

Mr. Jarvis, when did you start planning for the effects of seques- 
tration? 

Mr. Jarvis. Officially with the memo on June 13th, 2012. 

Mr. Lankford. And then started implementing ideas of what to 
be able to do to actually save money starting when? 

Mr. Jarvis. We instructed in 2012, in June, in that memo that 
every park and program would implement what we call our budget 
cost projection model, in anticipation of a 5 percent reduction. And 
looking at every aspect of their operation, travel, fleet, awards, all 
of those components, and really restricting them from doing any 
type of movement between accounts, reduction in the number of 
seasonals. 

One of the things about park operations s that there is a flow 
into the fall after the end of the fiscal year. Some parks actually 
carry those seasonal operations into the fall. We asked them to sig- 
nificantly restrict that, so that they could have some discretionary 
funds going into fiscal year 2013. 

Mr. Lankford. You also mentioned before that each one of your 
parks, you gave them some sort of responsibility to start looking for 
savings, is that correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is right. 

Mr. Lankford. When did that occur? 

Mr. Jarvis. We began, as I indicated, in the June 13th, 2012, 
and then specifically in January of 2013, we asked each park to 
produce an actual plan for how they would implement the seques- 
tration. 
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Mr. Lankford. So the parks’ first notification of this, back to the 
actual park level, wasn’t until sequestration was actually immi- 
nent, was on top of us. So some of the advance planning was in 
leadership in June and then the parks actually got it. What in- 
structions did they get? They were told to start thinking about 
where they could pare back. Was there some guidance that was 
given to them? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. Again, actually in the June memo of 2012, we 
asked specifically, each park had to follow their budget cost projec- 
tion models that looked at all of these reductions. We didn’t come 
down with a hard enforcement on those restrictions until January 
of 2013. 

Mr. Lankford. So they were given instructions, then, in June, 
to start thinking about it. There was some sort of guidance docu- 
ment that was sent down on that. 

Dr. Clough, what about you? When did you start preparing for 
the effects of sequestration? 

Mr. Clough. We started planning for the possibility of budget 
cuts several years ago. We started the program called Smithsonian 
Redesign to become as efficient as we could with the present re- 
sources that we had. We are still implementing that. 

We used the services of McKenzie and Associates to get us start- 
ed. We have now implemented that internally. We have tried to im- 
plement best practices as quickly as we can through a process that 
we have now for sharing information from our units. Anybody can 
have a best practice. We have employees who work in Panama, so 
we looked across the institution for best ideas and for best practice 
sharing. 

I mentioned the process of digitization. For us that is a big 
money saver, it is an inventory control device, in addition to cre- 
ating access for people. But it is a tremendous tool for us to save 
wear and tear on collections and cut down on the number of people 
that you need to maintain your collections. So we have been work- 
ing on it generally speaking. We have a menu of options that we 
already had in place before sequestration ever got on the horizon 
as to how we would accept different types of budget cuts and dif- 
ferent options for us. 

Mr. Lankford. So you already had a contingency plan in place. 

Mr. Clough. We had those already in place. Then when seques- 
ter became clear, then we implemented a series of those actions 
that we thought would take care of this year’s budget. We do have 
a unique two-year budget process, and it allows us to do a little 
carrying over. So we put in some restrictions back in 2012 that 
would help us in 2013, if sequester appeared. 

Mr. Lankford. Thank you for that. By the way, that is also 
statement, I am a proponent of it, to your budgeting cycle for all 
the agencies, to provide more flexibility on that. That is a different 
topic for a different day. I appreciate that very much. 

With that, I yield back. 

Chairman ISSA. I thank the gentleman. 

We now recognize the gentleman from Utah, Mr. Chaffetz. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank you. Chairman. 
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As you know, Chairman, we have some of the most beautiful na- 
tional parks in my congressional district in the State of Utah, obvi- 
ously. 

Chairman IssA. Would the gentleman care to name a few of 
them? 

Mr. Chaffetz. Yes, as a matter of fact. Chairman, I am prepared 
to name of course the Arches and Canyon Lands, among two of the 
five that we so readily tout out west in Utah. 

Mr. Jarvis, we thank you for your service. You have been en- 
gaged in the Park Service for decades, and we do appreciate your 
service. 

I do want to ask about a couple of the expense items that you 
have to deal with. You have 84 million acres, which is an awful lot 
of land to cover. Can you talk to me a little bit about the number 
of vehicles that you have, maybe the miles that you have to travel? 
Do you have a sense of that right off the top of your head? I know 
it has been a long morning. 

Mr. Jarvis. I think that often people don’t understand about the 
National Park Service. With my colleagues here. Archives has the 
Declaration of Independence, but I have Independence Hall. The 
Smithsonian has Old Glory, but I have Fort McHenry. And the re- 
sponsibilities for their maintenance and care is different. 

The National Park Service has an inventory of facilities second 
only to the Department of Defense. And most of those are historic. 
We have thousands of miles of road and thousands of facilities and 
279 million visitors a year. So the challenges that we have in terms 
of keeping those things operational are difficult. 

We are also geographically in every State in the Union, from the 
Virgin Islands to the far Pacific. The requirements, our vehicles, 
aircraft, firefighting vehicles, and I don’t know how many vehicles 
we have but I can get you those numbers. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Mr. Chairman, I guess the point I am trying to 
make here is that when the price of fuel over the last four years 
has doubled, doubled, there is a dramatic impact, not only to the 
United States Postal Service, which I believe the estimate is that 
for every penny increase in the cost of fuel, it costs $9 million more. 

My guess is that there are similar types of effects and con- 
sequences, when this Nation doesn’t have an energy plan and that 
we have such rapidly rising costs of fuel. It literally has doubled. 

I am also concerned. Chairman, that last time I looked, and 
maybe for the Department of Interior, not just the Park Service, 
Chairman, that we had close to a billion dollars in backlog of ongo- 
ing maintenance and other types of programs that are out there. 
Do you have a specific number, that if you could, if you would, im- 
plement, how much is that? How many different systems are there 
in place or that you are trying to have implemented to do this 
maintenance? 

Mr. Jarvis. The maintenance backlog is $11 billion. And in order 
to maintain those facilities at a base level, I would need at least 
$700 million a year. I get about $300 million. 

Mr. Chaffetz. So my point. Chairman, is this Congress has his- 
torically allocated money for acquisition of additional lands. In fact, 
if you go back and look from the 1970s, not just within the Park 
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Service, but the Federal Government has acquired private property 
and made it public property greater than the size of Arizona. 

We can’t maintain what we currently have. In fact, it is not even 
close to what we are trying to maintain. I guess there are those of 
us that believe that, let’s take care of the treasures and the jewels 
that we have, rather than be on this kick to continue to add private 
property and make it public property. 

I would also believe. Chairman, that there is public property out 
there, particularly at the BLM, not so much the Park Service, but 
at the BLM, that serves no public purpose. It is not there for min- 
eral rights. In fact, in 1997, the Clinton Administration did a 
study, and I introduced a bill that said, this 1 percent of public 
property that serves no public purpose, let’s sell it back, let’s make 
it private property. We can’t even maintain what we have now. 

The Park Service is telling us they have $11 billion that they rec- 
ommend we do in maintenance to make sure that we protect these 
treasures. Next time somebody steps forward and says, you know 
what, we need to acquire more, we need to implement the Antiq- 
uities Act, we need to do another, we can’t afford to do what we 
are doing now. That is one of my concerns, that we continue to do 
this. 

Lastly, Mr. Jarvis, again, my understanding is from fiscal year 
2003 to fiscal year 2011, the Operational National Park System, 
the ONPS budget, the operation of the National Park Service budg- 
et, which is roughly, according to my notes, 86.7 percent of your ac- 
count, that has increased 11.8 percent from 2003 to 2012, 7.4 per- 
cent faster than inflation. And yet, over the last four years, our 
visitors are still down from the peak that happened in 2009 of 285 
million visitors. 

So we are asking for a modest 5 percent cut and we bring that 
down, and the number of visitors is down from four years ago. I 
don’t think that is an unreasonable place to be. Do you care to com- 
ment on that, Mr. Jarvis? 

Mr. Jarvis. Visitation depends on a lot of factors, gas prices, 
price of flights to Europe, marketing, a lot of factors. Two hundred 
and seventy-nine million versus 285 million, it goes up and down. 
The visitors centers and facilities are open for the American public. 
It changes a couple of percentage points. 

We do believe, though, there is an investment we need to make 
in the national parks for the next century, for the next commu- 
nities of the next crop of Americans. We think it is a good invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Chaffetz. Thank you. Again, thank you for your service, 
and again. Chairman, I will be one to advocate that we invest in 
the jewels that we have already set aside. Let’s take care of those, 
let’s do the maintenance on those rather than whetting our appe- 
tites to acquire more, more, more. Let’s take care of what we have 
here. 

I appreciate your time and service and thank you for partici- 
pating in the hearing. I yield back. 

Chairman ISSA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Jarvis, the gentleman from Utah made a pretty important 
point. How much of your acquisition fund would you choose to 
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transfer if you had the authority to transfer it to operation? Obvi- 
ously new construction and land acquisition. 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, we basically have a moratorium on new con- 
struction. Our construction budget is really only going to deferred 
maintenance at this point. 

Chairman ISSA. Let me ask a question. If in constant dollars 
your operational account is greater by about 5 percent after seques- 
tration than it was in 2008, what happened that your costs went 
up faster than inflation for operation? 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, I would disagree that our budget is up 5 per- 
cent. 

Chairman IsSA. It is up 13 percent before sequestration, in con- 
stant dollars, according to the figures which I have in front of me, 
which you have in front of you. 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, according to my figures, we are down about 4 
percent since 2010. 

Chairman IssA. You are speaking total budget and I am concen- 
trating on operation. Because they are bifurcated in sequestration, 
let’s start with operation. Operation is where toilet paper comes out 
of. It is also where grooming the roads, the trails, it is also where 
those personnel that lead the trips and so on, all that comes out 
of it. 

That is up 13 percent in constant dollars adjusted for inflation 
from 2003 through 2008 through today. The base on that was 2003. 
You gave us the figures, we read the figures. We would like to 
know the answer of why, with more money in constant dollars for 
operation than you had on the day President George W. Bush left 
office, you cannot operate with less visitors as well as the American 
people who, for the most part are old enough to remember way 
back in 2008, what it was like to go through the parks. 

Mr. Jarvis. The increases that we have received, as I remember 
since that period, have come in specific categories, one of which is 
fire. The National Park Service, along with our fellow land man- 
agement agencies, have responsibility for wildland fire. We are re- 
ceiving a great deal of growth in our fire responsibilities across the 
Country. And those are not dollars that can translate into cutting 
grass or keeping the restrooms open. 

Our fixed costs have gone up. In 2009 — 

Chairman IssA. Well, let’s talk about fixed costs. 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. 

Chairman IssA. Inflation indexes are designed to pick up most 
fixed costs. What are your fixed costs that went up more than my 
constituents who were watching this on C-SPAN, what is it that 
went up more than inflation for the rest of America, in your costs? 
Was it your labor rate? Did it go up faster than inflation? 

Mr. Jarvis. In some places, labor rates go up. 

Chairman IsSA. No, no, no. Mr. Jarvis, one of the things about 
this committee is we like the answers to the questions we ask. 
Overall, did your employees earn more than the rate of inflation 
such that in constant dollars they are making more today than 
they made in 2003 or 2008 or previous years? Did their real pay 
go up faster than inflation? 

Mr. Jarvis. I don’t know the answer to that question. 
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Chairman IssA. Okay. I would appreciate if you would answer 
that one for the record. 

One of the challenges we have on this committee is we are well 
aware that all three of you are dealing with discretionary funds. As 
a result, you are dealing with the tip of the iceberg, not the base 
that is underwater that is going to sink the ship of state, to use 
plenty of metaphors here for a moment. One of the challenges I 
have is, I am talking to you about that which we can control, what 
sequestration affected. I am very aware that until this year, when 
the President proposed re-indexing or changing the index rate on 
Social Security, we didn’t have a partner even beginning to touch 
entitlement. We now have that. So I am limited here. 

Let me ask some questions from a standpoint of the National Ar- 
chives. You take both paper and electronic data to this day from 
agencies around government, right? 

Mr. Ferriero. That is right. 

Chairman IsSA. Isn’t it true that if those who are delivering you 
material did a better job of preparing it in the least expensive for- 
mat, both to receive and archive, you would be able to have great 
cost savings and the public would have better digital searching ca- 
pability? 

Mr. Ferriero. And that is the thrust of the Government Records 
Directive, yes, that is true. 

Chairman IssA. So touting a piece of legislation that I believe in 
that did not pass out of the Senate, which is not an uncommon 
thing for all those of us in the House to do, the Data Act, which 
could also be called the Structured Data Act, that would create 
structured data so that all reports, all data coming in from the gov- 
ernment would ultimately be interoperable and searchable, how 
would that affect your ability to both maintain Archives and pro- 
vide meaningful information, both on the Presidential Records Act 
side and obviously for all government information, including from 
those of us in Congress? 

Mr. Ferriero. In theory, it sounds terrific. It is the details, how 
it would actually be implemented. 

Chairman IssA. Let’s go through that for a moment. Because no 
one else is seeking time right now. The gentleman will get his time 
to talk more about those five parks in just a moment. 

If we implemented the way you would like it implemented, what 
does it do both for cost and availability to the public of the kinds 
of information they believe or that potentially, rightfully or wrong- 
fully, they want? 

Mr. Ferriero. I think any time in an IT environment where you 
establish standards across the government, it is much more effi- 
cient and effective. And it improves potential access at the other 
end. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. 

Dr. Clough, in your case, except for not charging for admission 
when other museums around the Country do, except for not charg- 
ing for the Washington Zoo while the San Diego Zoo has to, except 
for having a hard time asking people to give you money because 
they assume we will give you the money you need, is there any- 
thing we can do to help you? 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Clough. I think the comment that was made by David ap- 
plies to us as well. Collections care is a critical item for us. I can 
get donors to support new construction in many cases. I can get do- 
nors to support new and exciting initiatives. But it is much tougher 
to get the basics. And collections care is an essential one for us. 

Sort of in a similar category is maintenance. I am a civil engi- 
neer by training. You don’t want to build up a deferred mainte- 
nance backlog, if you can avoid it. And the longer it goes on the 
worse it gets. So I think those are sort of the basic things that gov- 
ernment can help us do that we really can’t do ourselves. 

Chairman ISSA. Let me ask you a tough question. Roughly 97, 98 
percent of the things you have are not on display at any given 
time, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Clough. Yes, that is correct, in the museums. Now, we do 
have a major loan program. About a million of our objects are 
shared with our affiliate museums and others around the Country 
and digitally. Now we have about a million of our objects up with 
images and about 8 million with records. So we are sharing more 
and more of them digitally. 

Chairman IssA. I want to talk about sharing. Because as a 
former businessman, I know that when you share, you don’t bear 
the cost of transporting the item back and forth. But what do you 
see as the potential revenue of some of that 97 percent that is sit- 
ting in storage that we are paying to store being made available 
through other museums, but also the potential for it to equal or ex- 
ceed its total cost of preserving? 

Mr. Clough. Well, that is a little bit of a tough thing. A lot of 
our collections are scientific collections, 127 million of our 137 are 
what we would call scientific. 

Chairman IsSA. And I do not have the time to look at every in- 
sect that you have preserved, but I understand it is unmatchable 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Clough. It is. And I haven’t counted them all myself. But 
I would say it is important to realize that the collections are used 
for research by a number of government agencies. And to the Park 
Service’s credit, we signed an agreement recently to share collec- 
tions expertise and to do everything we can to prevent overlap and 
work together on that. We will do more of that in the future. 

But the Department of Defense, the Department of Agriculture, 
actively uses our collections for entomological reasons, NIH uses 
them for spread of disease from animals and insects and so forth. 

Chairman IssA. Do they come to you because you are free, rather 
than somebody else who might charge them big bucks, because 
they are the government? 

Mr. Clough. Well, that is because they are a Federal agency and 
we collaborate with our fellow agencies. Now, anyone who wants to 
use the collection for research, if it is a legitimate reason, they 
have access to the collections. 

Chairman IssA. Do you see the potential for some revenue from 
the treasure trove you have? Obviously the inter-government one, 
we could have a separate discussion, but non-inter-government. 

Mr. Clough. I think if there is a potential, it is in the digital 
realm. We put value added against the collections as opposed to 
just making them available in sort of a generic sense. But if we 
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package them in certain ways, those things are marketable. And 
we are looking at those options where we could actually market 
packages that would make sense in the normal run of business to 
do that. 

Chairman ISSA. Last question. Mr. Jarvis, do you need any au- 
thority to raise more revenue that you get to keep under the 1997, 
or was it 1994, Act? The 1997 Act. 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, the fee authorization legislation is up for reau- 
thorization in 2014. We do think that there are some appropriate 
changes to that that would give us more authority, change to some 
of the structures and let’s say liberalize how the fees could be used. 
We were not able to use the funding to cover these costs, because 
we did not have transfer authority. 

So there are some fixes. I think if the sequestration continues, 
we are going to need VSIF and VERA authority, early buyout and 
early out authorities to deal with it in the next fiscal year. 

Chairman IsSA. Great. I am going to recognize the gentleman 
from Utah. He is going to come up and sit here. Mr. Jarvis, I was 
tough on you on the way in. Clearly, the ranking member was also 
tough. Hopefully, the people at Interior recognize that you were 
just the messenger and they will deliver the documents we both 
asked for. 

I now recognize the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. Chaffetz. [Presiding] Thank you. 

Just in conclusion, Mr. Jarvis, I think you were going to talk 
about acquisitions and the Chairman got going in a different direc- 
tion. Can we talk about acquisitions? 

Then the second part of my question is, how much money did you 
get when the stimulus, in general, what did you use it for? 

Mr. Jarvis. In the Recovery Act? 

Mr. Chaffetz. Yes. 

Mr. Jarvis. We received about $900 million in the Recovery Act. 
We used it specifically for our maintenance backlog projects. Every- 
thing from wastewater treatment plants, to water treatment, to 
roads, to work on historic buildings. And we can provide you a com- 
plete list. 

Mr. Chaffetz. As a follow-up, so we can conclude this. As a fol- 
low-up, if somebody could provide me and this committee a list of 
what you did do with the stimulus money, that would be appre- 
ciated. 

In terms of acquisitions, what have you done over the last sev- 
eral years, where are you going? What does that look right now? 

Mr. Jarvis. Our land acquisition program, which is derived from 
the Land Water Conservation Eund, outer continental shelf oil 
leasing, has been sort of steady at about $53 million. We have a 
Eederal side and a State side of the Land Water Conservation, we 
grant to all of the States to basically purchase lands for State 
parks, for urban parks, for access to rivers and recreational sites. 

The Eederal side, we are restricted to buying only willing seller 
in-holdings within national parks, within the boundaries of existing 
national parks. That is what that funding goes to. 

Mr. Chaffetz. As we conclude here, again my concern is that we 
continue to add to the amount of lands that we continue to hold 
as opposed to, and my criticism is broader than the Park Service. 
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I think it is much more directed at BLM and others within the De- 
partment of Interior. We seem to have this insatiable appetite to 
consume and want more instead of recognizing that private owner- 
ship in many instances is the preferable way to do it. 

We thank you all for your service, your participation here. I 
know it is not always the best day to come and have to testify be- 
fore Congress. But we do appreciate it and thank you for your serv- 
ice. This committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:18 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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near Mr. ('hainnan: 

I'nck'scd arc rtsponses to follow-up questions ftom the oversight heating entitled “Open to 
Visitors? As.sessing the Federal Effort to Minimize the Sequester’s Impact on Access to Our 
Nation’s Capital and National Treasures," held on April 16, 2013. These responiies were 
pscpaied by the National Park Service, 

Thank you for giving us the opportunity to respond to you on these matters. 
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Questions for Mr. Jarvis 
Director 

U.S. National Park Service 
Chainnan Darrell Issa 

Committee on Oversight and Oovemnient Rcfonn 

Hearing on “Open to Visitors? Assessing the Federal Effort to Minimize the Sequester’s Impact 
on Access to our Nation’s Capital and National Treasures” 


! . Please provide the Committee with the criteria used to award bonuses to U.S. Natiotiai Park 
Service (NPS) employees. 

Response: The National Park Service provides employees, other than those in the Senior 
Executive Sert'ice (SES), with the opportunity to receive performance-teed cash awards based 
on m employee’s rating of record, as described under the Department of the Interior 
Performance Management System and all applicable laws and regulations (see Department of 
the Interior Departmental Manual, part 370: Departntental Personnel Manual, chapter 430: 
Perfonnance Management System). Under this system, the performance rating issued to each 
employee at the end of the 12 month appraisal period is used as the basis for appropriate 
personnel actions that are intended to improve, modify or recognize performance. This system 
requires supervisors to establish individual critical elements and performance .standards (or 
criteria) for each employee. These standards are used to set expectations and measureable goals 
for employees and are linked to agency goals. Performance plans enable employees to identify 
how their job and job performance relate to the mission and goals of the National Park Service 
and the Department of the Interior. 

lie performance system has five levels: exceptional, superior, folly successful, minimally 
successful, and unsatisfactory. An employee must be rated at the exceptional or superior level to 
be eligible for a perfonnance-based cash award. Award amounts may be up to 5% of annual 
salary for employees rated exceptional and up to 3% of annual salary for employees rated 
superior. The performance system requires tliat performance-based cash awards must make a 
meaningful distinction based on levels of performance; therefore, witltin a work group or section, 
an employee who receives an award based on a performance rating of exceptional must receive a 
larger cash award, in terms of percentage of base pay, than an employee at the same grade/pay 
level who received a rating of superior. 

On June 10, 2011, the Office of Personnel Management and Office of Management and Budget 
directed all Executive departments and agencies to limit award spending for non-SES 
performance aw'ards and individual contribution awards to no more than one percent of the 
aggregate salaries of all of the agencies’ employees. These award spending targets applied for 
awards with effective dates during fiscal years 201 1 and 2012 and the Department has 
determined that they apply for fiscal year 2013. 
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Criteria regarding awards for all Pedwal SES positiotw are expiained in an attached document 
(Attachment 1). 

2. How' much .money has the NPS spent on signs that refer to sequestration as a reason .for park 
closures/delayed openings? 

Response: The parks were queried on the total expenses, in materials and labor, they incurred for 
signs that refer to delayed openings or closures due to sequestration. From the responses we 
received, we learned of a total of $4.33,07 that has been expended by NPS in tlie creatio.n ant! 
installation of this signage. $313.07 was expended on signage consisting of laininated pajter. 
$120.00 was expended on two metal signs at the Blue Ridge Parkway. All NPS signage that 
referred to sequestration, including tiie metal signage, has since been removed or .modified to 
delete the re.ference to seqiiestratio.n. 

3. Has the pay of NPS employees risen faster than the rate of inflation in the years 2003 through 
the present? Please provide information for each year. 

Response: .Pay rates for federal government employees are based on a general schedule base and 
locality rate adjustments enacted by Congress or, in the absence of Congressional action, 
administratively implemented by the President and administered by the Office of Personnel 
Management. The table provided below compares the prescribed percent change in pay rates for 
National Park Service employees on the general schedule rate system with inflation as 
represented by the GDP Chained Price Index from FY 2002 througli FY 2012 (see following 
page). 
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4, Please provide the Committee with a list of howNPS spent the money it received from the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 

Response: The National Park Service was appropriated $750 million tlirougli the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009, Additionally, the Federal Highways 
Administration used ARRA. funding to complete projects totaling $170 million which 
contributed to tie improvement and rehabilitation of national park roads. 

The $750 .million was provided within three separate accounts: 

• Operation of the National Park System; $146 million to addre.ss park clefeiTec! or cydic 

maintenance needs, including repair and rehabilitation of trails. 

• Construction: $589 million to address major construction and equipment needs, inducting 
facility construction, .roads construction, abandoned mine land.s restoration, and 
equipment replacement. 

• Historic Preservation Fund: $15 million for grants to Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities for repairs to facilities. 

As of September 30, 2012, the National Park Sertdee had obligated 99.9% and expended 98.4% 
of A RRA funds. A list of all NPS ARRA Projects is attached ( Attachment 2). 
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Attachment i: SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE (SES) AWARD INFOftMATION 

GENERAL INFORMATION AND COMPARISON OF SES AWARD PROGRAMS 

• The Award Programs 

• Guidance on Awards for Fiscal Yeats 20 1 1 md 201 2 Meinoranduns 

• Relationship among Award Programs 

• Appropriate Use of Other Awards 

• Paying for Awards 

• Presorting Awards 

• Documentation 


PERFORMANCE AWARDS 

• Eligibility 

• Restrictions 

• Award Poo! 

• Number and Amount of Individual Awards 

• Award Determinations 

• Payment Procedures 

• Reporting Requirements 

PRESIDENTIAL RANK AWARDS 

• Rank Award Descriptions 

• Eligibility 

• Restrictions 

• Nomination Criteria 

• Nomination and Selection Procedures 

• Award Payment Procedures 

OTHER FOWdS OF RECOGNITION 

• Eligibility 

• Restrictions 


GENERAL INFORMATION AND COMPARISON OF SES AWARD PROGRAMS 

STATUTE: 5 0.S.C. 4501- 4509 and 5384 
REGULATIONS: 5 CFR Parts 451 and 534, Subpart D 

The law authorizes the granting of special recognition, awards, and incentive payments to 
members of the SES to help attract, retain, recognize, reward, and motivate highly competent 
executives. These payments and forms of recognition include: agency (jerformance awards; 
Presidential Distinguished and Meritorious Rank Awards; and other forms of recognition. Only 
career appointees are eligible for rank and perfonnance awards. 

THE AWARD PROGRAMS 
The three SES award programs arc-- 

• Performance Awards; 

• Presidential Rank A wards; and 

• Other A wards 

Agencies should develop wTitteii pay and awards policies that incorporate policies for all three 
SES award programs. 
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Atiacliment 1; SES AWARD INFORMATION 

<.l li)\\( I 0 \ \\\ \UnM UKnSCALYEARS20HAM):iii;MI MORVNDI M 

On J,!!.v !ft, ;>il !. ihc ii-.iiJance on Awards for Fiwal Years 201 1 and 2(H2 Mtim'iarduni «as 
I eic-s'-cu In tht < ifrtcc of I’ai .soiiiiel Management fOPM) and the Office of Maiiujicment an.l 
Builcct Ihi- \Ii.i)'otanclum set limits on individual performance an.iuK fot S! s, auj 

'il S I .o no n'o:c ;haii in e perceni of aggregate salaries. Other awards aie suNcct. and 
como.bute, to ihc limitations on awards for non-SES emplojees. For mors, infoimatnni, ^ec t!ie 
ii.eitK' at nuss .li v.» um transmiltals Tfaiis niitial D etails. Tn.nKmiitalllt a lo'. 

K1 1 \!l()Ns|I!P \M()\(; \\S \R1) PROGRAMS 

i’ctfwtnancc assa.d'. and Presidential Rank Awarfs both recognize overall high-level performance 
In SI St.iKVi apjvintccs 

St s iv I torn.'iicc An. ards reflect perforinanee over a single appraisal period while rank awards are 
h.ist'J upon wi s ics. ox cr an evlended iwriod of time. A single outstanding perfomianee rating 
docN DO! jusiif) .1 lank nomination, but it niayjustify a performance award. Conversely, an 
unhi.ken ticord of outstanding ratings over a period of years suggests that an individual may tte a 
^.mJid.itc fora laiik awaid xvhelhcror not the individual has received a performance award each 
year. 

Performance Awards. Recognizas high quality perfonnanec during a l-year appraisal pericxi. 
Career SES members are eligible with Fully Successful [terformance ratings or higher. TTiere is no 
.speeifk numerical limitation in laxv on the number of awards that may be given by an agency. The 
supervisor nominates, the agency PRB recommends, and the agency head or designee decides. 

SES pertbnjiMioe awstrds are S to 20 percent of the SES’ base salary'; payment is a lump sum. If 
(he amount brings total comjtensation for the calendar year (CY) over the Vice President's pay for 
executives covered by a certified appraisal system or over the rate of pay for Executive Schedule 
Level I for executives not covered by a certified appraisal system, the excess is rolled over to the 
next CY. 

Presidential Rank Awards. Recognizes sustained extraordinary accompiistoent (Distinguished) 
or sustained accomplishment (Meritorious) over at least 3 years as SES or equivalent (Service 
does not have to be all In same agency.) To be eligible, an executive must have at least 3 years as 
a career SES, currently be in a career SES position, and be an employee of the nominating agency 
on or before OPM's nomination date. An executive cannot receive the same rank award within 4 
fiscal years following receipt of that award. The agency head nominates, the 0PM Director 
recommends (assisted by outside panels), and the President selects. For a Distinguished Rank 
Award, the SES memtxsr receives 3S percent of his/her annual basic pay, a gold lajx:i pin, and a 
[Residential certificate. For a Meritorious Rank Award, the SES member receives 20 percent of 
hi»%er annual basic pay, a silver lapel pin. and a Presidential certificate. Payment is made in a 
lump sum and is subject to the applicable aggregate pay limitation (same as tlie performance 
awards). There are Government-wide limitations on the number of SES members who can receive 
Presidential Rank Aw'ards each year. Only I percent of the career SES and ! percent oftlie senior 
career employees (SL/STj can receive the Distinguished Rank Five percent of the career SES and 
5 percent of the .senior career employees (SL/ST) can receive the Meritorious Rank 

Other Awards. Other forms of reco^ition are available to recognize a single, significant act or 
contribution that i,s not tied to overall performance. Examples include suggestion, invention, 
superior accomplishment, productivity gain, or other personal effort that contributes to the 
efficiency, economy, or other improvement of Government operations or achieves a significant 
redaction in paperwxwk or a special act or service in the public interest in connection with/relatec) 
to official emploj'ment unless otherwise restricted by a Presidential Administration, all SIS 
members lire eligible. For inforoiation on the freeze on disareftonary awaixls for pol itically 
appointed Federal emitloyees, see: 
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ht tp://www.e!ieoe.gov/t ransnii ttals./Tran!imiitalDetaiis.a5DX?Tf3nsmittallD- tt»'>0 

There are no numerical limitations In law. The process for these awards is dctei mined b\ the aeener m 
accordance sviih OPM regulations. Awards can be monetary, honoraiy, or informal recopiution 
The agency approves up to SI 0,000; OPM approves up to $25,000; and the i*icsi!.!ci!f appivnc.v ai)> 
higher amount Payment it) a lump sura and is subject to the applicable aggregate p,i\ limitation 

(the same as for the perfomance and rank awards), 

APPROPRI.crE USE OF OTHER AWARDS 

An award may be used so recognize a contributioR {e.g., $ert<ice on a task force. ;» detail to other 
duties, or an extraordinary effort on a project not anticipated in the employee's annual 
performance phm) or a scientillc achievement that may have culminated after a sigiiilkant period 
of tinie. These other forais of recognition should be considered for SES members only in those 
limited circumstances where ,<t perforaiancc award would not be appropriate. 

Receiving one of these forms of rocognition does not bar an executive from receiving a 
performance award, or vice versa. Each awutrd must be judged on its own merits and 
commensurate with the contribution it is recognizing. However, agencies should give careful 
consideration before granting both a performance award and another award to an SES member 
during the same year. 

Given the semilivity associated with executive awards, agencies should carefully document the 
reasons for any award to make clear that it is not being given in lieu of a perfonnance award or in 
addition to an award that already recognized the same accomplishment. 

PAVING FOR AWARDS 

Except as otherwise authorized by taw, the cost of awards to SBS members must be borne by the 
agencies in which they are employed. Because Presidential Rank Awards and performance awards 
occur on an annual basis and are a significant part of executive compensation, it is iroportent that 
each agency budget for the mourees necessary for their payment. 

If a career SES ap:potntee transfers to a new agency after receiving an annual summary rattag but 
before his/her performance award is paid out, the losing agency may still pay the award to the 
executive. Pajnnent procedures should be coordinated between the losing and gaining agencies. 

PRESENTING AWARDS 

Agencies are encouraged to have the agency head or other high ranking official present awards at 
an appropriate ceremony recognizing the contributions recipients made to the agency and to 
publicize the awards to the workforce as well as outside the agency. Agencies may fund travel for 
an employee and a guest to receive an award at a major award ceremony (e.g., Presidential Rank 
Awards) under the conditions in Comptroller Genem) decision 8-233607 (October 26, 1 989). 

DOCUMENTATION 

Agencies should document Presidential Rank Awards on an SP 50 and file it on the right side of 
the Official Personnel Folder (OFF). Agencies must document SES performance awarfs and other 
awards but OPM does not require an SF 50, and agencies may not rile these award,? on the right 
side of the OPF. 


PERFORMANCE AWARDS 


STATUTE: 5 II.S.C. 5384 
RECUI-ATIONS: 5 CFR 534.405 
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i’c'iiTn.i ivc .iwjid- and reward excelience of career appointees over a one-year 

l'c:!oim,iiice app: iivil (X-'nod 

1 1 uniii! in 

1 1' be e I'giWe !oi uit SI S sterformance award, (he individual must be- 

• an SI S ejrcct jpp,iii!tee as of She end of the perfonnance appraisal period and h,ave at least 
■i ' i ink Suecc'si'ul ' ratittg as the most recent annual summary rating; 

• d to! met SI s career appointee who elected to retain asvard eligibility under 5 CFR part 
o', snbp.m H (ft the let el of basic pay of the individual is higher than the maximum rate 
uf basic paj ibi the applicable Executive Schedule Level of pay, the maximum rate of that 
SI S Kite langt is used for crediting the agency award pool and (he amount the individual 
!!Ui\ !ccc*\e.l: 

• a icemplv'scj anmiitani with an SES career appointment; or an individual who is no longer in the 
SI s at tile time the performance award decision is made, but who was an SES career appointee at 
the ^lul of the ap|>raisai period. 

A career SES appointee on detail to anotlier agency is eligible in his/her official employing agency 
(i.c., the agency from which detailed). 

Section 5 of the inspector General Reform Act of 2008 (P, L. 1 10-409) provides that an 
inspector General of an establishment or a designated Federal entity may not receive any cash 
award. 

RESTRICTIONS 

To be recopized with an SES perfonnanoe award, service must have been performed under an 
SES career appointment and must have been for no less than the agency's minimum appr,'»isal 
period. If an individual has served less than a full year as an SES career appointee, the agency 
may consider prorating the amount of the performance award. However, the amount of the 
prorated award may not l» less than 5 percent of the individual's rate of basic pay as of the end of 
the performance appraisal period, 

AWARD POOL 

The total amount of SES performance aw'ards an agency pays during a fiscal year may not exceed 
the greater <jf- 

• ! 0 percent of the aggregate amount of basic pay for SES career appointees in the agency as 
of the end of the fiscal year before the fiscal year in which the award payments are made. 

(For example, if the payments are made in September 2012 (FY 2012), the pool is 
calculated as of September 30. 201 1 (endof FY 2011). However, if the payments are wade 
in November 2012 (FY 2013), the pool is calculated asof September 30.2012 (end of FY 
2012); or 

• 20 percent of the average annual rates of basic pay to career SES appointees as of the end 
of the fiscal year before the fiscal year in which the performance awari payments are 

made. 

The salary of a Presidential appointee who elected to continue performance aw'ard eligibility is 
included in ealcnJating the pool. 

The salary of a career appointee who is on detail to another agency is included in calculating the 
pool. If the appointee is on a reimbursable detail, the a^cy to which the appointee i,s detailed 
may reimburse the employing agency for some or all of any award, as agreed upon by the two 

agencies; but the reimbursement does not affect the pool of eitlier agency. 
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Attachment S: SES AWARD INFORMATION 

M MUi 14 \M> VMOl M OK INDIVIDUAL AWARDS 

St! accttvj nia> JcSc-mmo Ute number of executives who receive performance asvarcis and the 
amcuiii t'i’eacli award, based on the dollars availaWe in the pool and the guidelines below, 

Numlwr i>f Aw u nls. 1 he law does not intend that the maximum number of eligible executives 
neci-ssariK icccirc awards. 1‘crformance awards are intended to be given only when Aere is a 
s'e.ir dcn.onstiation they aie ntcrited by performance. Awards are not to be used merely as 
sapiilcnsents to basic |i.i\ and agencies should avoid giving awards on a rotational basis (e.g.. 
gn me half of their Si ,S mtn!ber.s a performance award one year and the other half a pcrfonnance 
award the next j cart Agencies rating executives above Fully Successful would be expected to pay 
pciTtmi'.ance .iw,ads to at least some of those executives, based on the criteria established in their 
agency pay plans 

\raoiint of .Awards. .A performance award may not be less than five percent or more than 20 
percent of basic pay as of the end of the appraisal period [5 CFR 534,40S(c)], These percentages 
may not be roumled (i.c.. the award amount may not be less than 5.0 percent or more than 20.0 
peiccnt) .\n mditidual may not \ oluntarily agree to accept an SES performance award of less than 5 
pertent. Cor performance award purposes, basic pay includes critical position pay [5 CFR 534.402. 
"Rate of basic pay" detmition]. 

If a former SES career appointee elects to retain atvard eligibility under 5 CFR part 3 1 7, Subparl 
H, and the individual's basic pay is higher than the maximum rate in the agency's SES pay range, 
the agency will use its maximum SES pay rate in crediting the agency award poo! [5 CFR 
534.405(aX2)]. 

AWARD DETERMINATIONS 

When making recommendations on a performance award, a Perfamiance Review Board (PRB) 
must be composed of a majority of career SES members, unless 0PM has approved a waiver 
[5 CFR 534.40 S{a)|3)). The agency head (or designee) must consider PRB recaromendations. but 
he or she has the final authoritv as to who receives a performance award and the amount of the 
awaJd(5CFR534.40S(a)(4)]. 

PAYMENT PROCEDURES 

Awards are paid in lump sums. Payments are not subject to retirement, health benefits, or life 
insurance deductions, nor are they included in the "high-three" average pay computation for 
retirement benefits or in basic pay for thrift savings plan computations. Payments are subject to income 
tax withholding, and are subject to FICA tax withholding if the individual i,s in FERS or 
CSRS Offset. 

Aavards are subject to the EX-! aggregate pay limitation for a calendar year for executives not 
covered by a eertified appraisal system. For employee,? covered by a certified appraisal system, 
awards are subject to an aggregate pay limitation equal to the Vice President’s salary. If the full 
award cannot be paid because of the ceiling, the excess amount is carried over and paid at She 
beginning of the next calendar year. However, the full award is charged against the agency award 
ptK>! for the fiscal year in which the initia! payment was made. For example, if an executive 
received a performance award oS 1 5 ,000 in 1% 201 1 {e.g., August 20 U ), but $ 1 ,000 coaid not be 
paid until the beginning of CY 20 1 2, that S 1 ,000 counts against the executive's applicable CY 
2012 aggregate pay limitation; but the full $15,000 is charged against the agency's FY 201 1 award 
pool 


REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

Wltiie 0PM approval is not required before payment, ftere is a reporting requirement. .Agencies 
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Attachment I: SK AWARD INFORMATION 

must submit a report of their final dish-itation of perfonnanee ratings and performance awards to 
OPM 


Aeciieics sliaH iacluJc the folhnving general infonnation in their submissions: 

• the Stan and cm! dates of the appraisal period for the ratings reported; 

• ll;e cl llvtir c date of the performance-based pay adjustments; 

• ilic stimmaiy rating pattern ( D. F, G, or H); 

• the tola! dollar amoutit of a performance awards pool and the percentage of aggregate base 
pa> for v.l;ich the awards were calculated: 

• the total inmihcr of SES members, including career, noncareer, and limiKxl; 

• iiie total number of KF.S members eiicibic to be rated; and 

• the total imnibcr tsf SES members who did not receive a rating for the appraisal period (i.e,, 
those who had not been under an appraisal period for the minimum period or whose rating 
period w.'is extended frsr some other reason). 

Agencies shall iiichtde the following specific award information for each SES member in their 
submissions: 

• the last name and first initial or other unique identifier, if an agency uses a unique 
identifier, the agency must ensure that the same identifier is used for the same employee in 
subsequent years to allow for longitudinal analysis. When using name,s, or last names and 
initials, agencies must ensure the name appears exactly the same from year to year to aiIow> 
for longitudinal analysis, 

• the appointment tj'pc and, if applicable, an indicator to identify SES members newly 
appointed to the agency or component who have not received a performance rating or pay 
adjustment based on the appraisal period reported; 

• the .summary rating for the appraisal period reported; 

• the total dollar amount far a performance award given based on the rating for the appraisal 
period reported; 

• the percentage of base pay of a performance award given based on the rating for the 
appraisal period reported; 

• the total dollar amount for individual or group cash awards given during tlie period 
reported; 

• the percent of base pay of individual or group cash awards given during the period 
reported; 

• the total dollar amount of a Presidential Rank award given during the period reported; and 

• the total dollar amount of basic pay, relocation, retention, recruitment ineentives, cash 
awards, and lump sum payments in excess of the aggregate limitation on compensation 
received in any given calendar year. 

The above submission requirements are subject to change. 

PRESIDENTIAL RANK AWARDS 

STATUTE: 5 U.S.C. 4507 
REGULATIONS: 5 CFR 451, Subpart C 

U\NK WVARl) Dl .'iCKIPTIONS 

The Presidential Rank Award (PRA) recognizes and rewards career Senior Executive Service 
tS!-.S ) members and Senior Career Employees (Senior-Level (SL) and Scientific and Professional 
|S1"S) who have dcmoii.strated exceptional performance over an extended period of time. There are 
four tv pcs of rank awards: 

Bistinguislii’d Exetmiiv Rimk A ward is given for "sustained extraordinary aceomplishment" 
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Attachment 1; SES AWARD INFORMATION 

t.' no mote than (>nc pcicctii oi'tlw career SES members Government-wide. The award includes a 
himp sum fi,i> ircnl i<f an aiiK'imt equal to 35 percent of atinual basic pay, a distinctive goftl lapei 
pill, and a 'r.t.ncd certificate signed by the President. 

Meritiiririm T.vffW/Tv Rimk ( n-tirti is given for "sustained accomplishment" to no more tf«m 
a percent ot the caieei SI S members Govemment-veide. The award includes a lump-sum payment 
of an .imoiipi equal so dll peiccni of sjnnual basic pay, a distinctive silver lapel pin, aiKl a framed 
ecnificite Ntgncd h> the [’resident. 

Pii.tiit»tihltetl Seiiinr Pritjes^ioiml Rmtk Award is given for "sustained extraordinary 
accomphsh’.i'.cm" ui no more than one percent of the senior career employees Govemmeni-wide. 

I he .luiiid incltijesa lump-sum payment of an amount equal to 35 percent: of annual basic pay. a 
distinctive gold btx'l pin, and a framed certificate signed by the President. 

Mermriom St iihr Frofirssionol Rank A ward is given for "sustained accomp I ishment" to no 
I'lOfc th.in five peiceni of the senior career employees Government-wide. The award includes a lump 
sum pnv mciil of an amount equal to 20 percent of annual basic pay, a distinctive silver lapel 
pin. .md A rr.imod certificate signed by the President. 

EUGiBlLITY 

SES career appointees - Bistinguished and Meritorious Awards 
Nominees must- 

• hold a career appointment in the SES: 

• be an employee of the nominating agency; and 

• have at least 3 years of career or career-type Federal civilian service at the SE:S level. 
(Service does not have to be continuous. Qualifying service includes appointments in 
the SES, Senior Foreign Service, and the Defense Intelligence Senior Executive Service, 
Appointments not qualifying include non-career, limited term, and limited emergency.) 

A reempjoyed annuitant who holds a career appointment or an executive with a part-time or 
htertnittent work schedule is eligible as long as the individual meets the other criteria for 
nomination, However, agencies are advised to carefully consider whether such a nomination 
would be in the best interests of the agency and the program, in view of the limitattan on awards 
that can be, given. 

An individual who leaves the SES after being nominated (e,g., retires, resigns, tw takes a position 
outside the SES), but before being approved by the President, remains eligible unless the agency 
withdraws the nomination. An individual also remains eligible posthumously. 

Appointed employees in PAS Executive Schedule positions may not receive incentive awards, 
incluvling Presidential Rank .Awards, according to 5 U.S.C. 4509, However, PAS employees who 
were c,irccr Senior Excoutires and elected to retain their SES eligibility, remain eligible for rank 
awards (5 ti.S.C. 3392]. Please use caution with these nominations, since Congress e.xpres.sed 
concern about l-xecutive Schedule awards and President Obama froze discretionary payments for 
political appointees. 

Section of the Inspector General Reform Act of 2008 (P. L. 1 10-409) provides that an 
Inspector General of an establishment or a designated Federal entity may not receive any cash 
aw arJ or cash bonus, including a Presidential Rank Award, Other SES members in IG offices are 
eligible foi pcrfommiice and other awards, including the Presidential Rank Awards. Under P. L. 
i 1 tl-lOO, Sl-.S IG office members other than the IG may be nominated for rank awards by the 
Gouncil ot'ttie Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency established under the Act. 
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Attachment 1; SES AWARD INFORMATION 

Senior Career Employee (SUST) Distingufehed and Meritorious Awards <NI*S does not have any 
SliST Senior Career Employees) 

Nominees must- 

• hold a career appointraeni in an SL or ST position; 

• be an employee of the nominating agency; 

lave at least 3 years of career or career-!j'|» Federal civilian service abot'e GS- 1 5 or 
equivalent. (Service does not have to be continuous. Qualifying service does not include 
appointments that are time limited, or to positions that ai-e excluded from the eonipctitive 
service because of their confidential or policy-making character.) 

RESTRICTIONS 

The recipient of either a Distinguished or Meritorious Rank Award may not receive the same 
award again during the 4 fiscal years foilovviitg the one for which the award is given. (For 
example, if an iadividuat received a meritorious award in FY 2008, he or she is not eligible for 
another meritorious award until FY 2013.) However, there is no restriction on receiving one 
category' of rank award and then another at a closer interval. There is no requirement that an 
individual receive a meritorious award before receiving a distinguished award. An individual may 
receive both a rank award and a performance award during the same calendar year. 

NOMINATION CRITERIA 

SES cstreer appointees are nominated and evaluated on the following criteria; 

1. Prograns Results 

2. Executive Leadership 

Senior Career Employees (Senior-Level (SL) and Scientific and Professional (ST)) are nominated 
and evaluated on the following criteria: 

1 . Program Results 

2. Stature in Professional Field 

Specific examples are requested for each criterion cited showing how the nominee has 
dentonsttated qualities of strength, leadership, integrity', industry, and personal conduct of a level 
that has established and maintained a high degree of public confidence and trust. AWiougit nominees 
will come from professional fields too diverse to pemiit a common definition of unusual 
accomplishment, their contributions will clearly have to greatly exceed simply "doing the job w'ell." 
These awards carry significant prestige - they are not to ^ proposed simply to recognfee long and 
faWtfiil service. 

NOMINATION AND SELECTION PROCEDURES 

OPM call. 0PM issues an annual call for rank award nominations. The current criteria and 
deadline for .submitting nominations are staled in the call. The call letter also includes nomination 

forms, 

OPM uml Board riwicw. Review boards composed of private citizens, (normally from outside 
the Government), are established to assist the Director in reviewing and ranking nominations from 
agencies. OPM also conducts a background inquiry and criminal records check to verify the 
qualifications and suitability of nominees recommended by the boards for distinguished and 
meritorimis rank. .»\fter the completion of the review boari, background inquiries, and criminal 
records check, the Director of OPM recommends candidates to the President for approval. Nominees 
are cimsidered on the basis of relative merit Government-wide and not on the basis of 
.igeiicy si/f or number of submissions. 

Agency vUthdriiwate. Heads of Agencies may withdraws nomination at any time during the 
prpccsv, up until the time the President approves the QPM Director’s recommendations. 
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Attachment t: SES AWARD INFORMATION 


Prcsiticntial actiim. The President makes the final selections front the nominees recommended by 
the Ditwsor of t>P\l Xgenctos must wait for OPM autiiorization to make external annotincemetsts 
I'f awaal rccipieirts and to hold internal recognition eereinoaies, 

WN AUDPWMi M 1>R(H lT)t UES 

! he aw arJ is paid h\ the recipient's agency as a lump-sum payment, in addition to basic salary'. It 
is DO! subject to rctircissent. health benefits, or life insurance deductions. It is not included in the 
"high three" axcrage pay computation for retirctrient benefits or in basic pay for thrift savings plan 
coiiipmation. The pay ment is subject to income tax withholding as wet! as I- !CA ta.\ withholding 
if she iitdieidiral i.s in FPRS or CSRS Offset. Awards are subject to Ac applicable aggregate limitation on 
pay for 3 calendar y ear. .Agency payment of ceremonial expenses in coHiiectioti with the actual 
prcsfi!!at!(>n of award.s is authorized under 5 U.S.C. 4503. 

OTHER FORMS OF RECOGNITION 

STATUTE: 5 U.S.C. 4501-4503, 4505, 4508, 4509 
REGITLATIONS: 5 CFR Part 451, Subpart A 

Under chapter 4.5 of title 5. agencies may grant cash, honorary, or informal recognitiors awards, or 
grant time-off without charge to leave or loss of pay to SES members, individually or as a member 
of a group to recognize the following: 

• a suggestion, an invention, superior accomplishment, productivity gain, or other personal 
effort, tha! contributes to the efficiency, economy, or other improvement of Government 
operations, or achieves a significant reduction in paperwork; or 

• a special act or service in the public interest in connection with or related to official employment 

It is recommended the agency Office of White House Liaison be consulted prior to processing 
awards for non-career SES members. 

Movement to an SES appointment. If permitted by agency policy, SES members can use a time 
off award received prior to their SES appointment. However, they may not receive compensation 
in lieu of the time off award. 

ELIGIBILITY 

All SES members, no matter what their appointment, are eligible for these other awards when 
circumstances warrant that recognition. 


.RESTRICTIONS 

Agetreies cannot use these chapter 45 awards to circumvent either the statutory' or regulatory provisions 

conceming- 

• the limitations on eligibility for performance awards. For example, an agency should not 
give .superior accomplishment awards to non-career appointees in recognition of 
perfonnance of their regular job duties and responsibilities to make up for their exclusion 
from performance award eligibility under 5 U,S.C. 5384; 

• the limitations on the size of individual perfonnance awards. For example, an agency 
should not give job-related superior accomplishme-nt awards to career SES emptoyees to 
supplement performance awards for overall perfonnance or pay less than the minimum 
performance award required; and 

• the limitations (jn the total amount of funds available to p.ay performance awards. For 
example, an agency should not give superior accomplishment awards to career SES 
employees in order to grant larger or more awards for job performance to executives than 
the agency’s avvard pool can support. 
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Attachment 1: SBS AWARD INFORMATION 


The following statutory restrictions have been placed on awards under chapter 45, subchapter !, for 
senior political offlc-ials. 

• agencies may not grant any incentive award to non-career or limited SES appointees, or 
Schedule C appointees, between June I of a Presidential election year and the follosving 
Januaiy- 20 [5 US.C. 4508]; and 

• agencies may not grant a cash award to Presidential appointees with Senate confiniiaticui 
(PAS) in Executive Schedule positions or positions for which pay is set in statute by 
reference to a section or level of the Executive Schedule [5 US.C. 4509). However, career 
SES members who are appointed to PAS positions and elect to continue SES performance 
award and rank award eligibility' under S U.S.C.3392(c) may still receive a perfoitnancc 
award or rank award. 


An August 03, 2010. Presidential Memorandum placed a freeze on discretionary awards for 

Federal Politic.«t! .Appointees 

(http://‘www.vvhiteli o»se.gov/t!ie-press-offic&''presidenlial-memorandum-free~ze -di scretioiiarv-a w' 

ards-honii ses-and-siroila r-pavments-fe') . 

• Agencies may not authorize or pay single contribution-based special act awards for either 
individual or group achievements under the authority of 5 U. S. C. 4503 and 5 CFR part 451, 
subpart A. to ;xilitica! appointees as of August 03, 2010 through the end of fiscal vear 
20U. 

• Tiroe-off awards and nonmonetary awards (e.g., a plaque or certificate) are not subject to 
the freeze. Agencies may continue to authorize or grant time-off awards and nonmonetary 
awards to political appointees. 
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